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THE HONOURABLE AND RIGHT REVEREND | 
JAMES, 


LORD BISHOP OF ELY. 


Mr LoR D, 


THE work, which I have now the honour 
of addrefling to your Lordſhip, though begun, 
and in a great meaſure executed, under the 
preſſure of bodily infirmity. and amidſt} ny · 
merous daily avocations, has been often care- 
fully reviewed by me at leiſure. For this 
leiſure, I am proud thus publicly to acknow- 
ledge, that I am indebted ſolely to your Lord- 
ſhip's unſolicited patronage. It has been 
ſometimes a ſubject of debate among nice ob- 
ſervers of human nature, whether a relaxa- 
tion from buſineſs and an encreaſe of income 
bring with them thoſe means of real enjoy- 
ment, which men fondly expect from them. 


But 


iv DEDICATION 


But of this there can be no doubt, that it is 
a great conſolation to the weary ſpirit not to 
be obliged to toil, when the ſtrength faileth. 
Whatever, theres, ſhall be my future 


deſignation in this life; 


Seu me tranquilla ſenectus 
Expectat; ſeu mors atris circumvolat alis; 
Dives, inops, Romæ, ſeu fors ita juſſerit, exul; 
Quiſquis erit vitæ color; 

UC: A 4 1298 Ke | 
As long as I ſupport this © frail and feveriſh 
being 2% I: ſhall ever retain the warmeſt ſenſe 
- of the favours conferred Jr.” 
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My Lions; 
Your LoRDSHIP's 


Moſt grateful and devoted 


Servant and Chaplain, 
4 AP 63. 
CASAR MORGAN. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AL the works of God are wonderful in 
their kind, and diſplay, in either a mi- 

nute or ſtupendous manner, the wiſdom and 
benevolence of the Creator. Philoſophy, in 
it's ſeveral branches, initiates men into the 
great myſteries of the creation, and, by un- 
folding the principles upon which it was at 
firſt conducted, and is ſtill ſupported, leads 
us to admire, to reverence, and adore the 
-author of all things. It is for this reaſon the 
11 B | , moſt 
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moſt valuable gift, that by the ordinary courſe 
of nature has been beſtowed upon man. 
There is nothing in the whole order of ex- 
iſtence upon which the ſupreme Being has 
not impreſſed unequivocal marks of himſelf; 
and therefore nothing in nature is ſo inſigni- 
ficant, or ſo far removed from us (provided it 
can be ſubjected to the notice of our under- 
Randing or our ſenſes) that the contempla- 
tion of it will not be highly gratifying to a 
rational mind, and uſeful for ſome of the va- 
rious purpoſes of human life. But, as intel- 
lectual and moral beings aſſert an undiſputed 
claim to the firſt place in the ſeale of nature, 
and approach neareſt in rank and excellence 
to the Deity; the contemplation of the mind 
itſelf, the ſource of that diſtinction and ſupe- 
riority over other leſs favoured animals of it's 
powers and defects, and of the beſt methods 
of extending the one and correcting the other, 
muſt be the moſt noble, the moſt exalted, 
and at the ſame time the moſt uſeful exerciſe 
of the human intelle&, | 
On this account JI have ever er a high value 
upon a knowledge of Pagan antiquity,  parti- 
cularly upon an acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of the philoſophers of ancient Greece. 
Nom 5 | | In i 
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INTRODUCTION: 
in them we ſee the human underſtanding in 
it's natural and unafliſted: ſtate, putting forth 
it's moſt; vigorous and beſt directed exertions 
in the purſuit of truth ; and we may thence 
learn to ſet a juſt value upon that communi- 


cation of wiſdom, ſo pure, ſo ſimple; and fo 


unadorned, which is tendered to us im the 
Goſpel of Chriſt. 

But, beſides this general * which 
attends the ſtudy. of all the philoſophic writ- 
ings of ancient Greece, that have eſcaped the 
wreck of time ; the writings of Plato ftand 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by a privilege almoſt 
peculiarly their own. They were for ſome 
ages the principal ſtudy of the fathers of the 
Chriſtian Church; and the doctrines, which 


I have undertaken particularly to. diſcuſs, | 


were, by their fond partiality, in a manner 
incorporated into the ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, 
By a ftrange fatality, all ſects of religion, 
however they differed from each other in the 
concluſions which they deduced from it, 
agreed in this opinion, that the great and diſ- 
tinguiſhing doctrines of Chriſtianity were 
to be found in the writings of Plato. Nor 
is that opinion abandoned by the generality 
of the Chriſtians of the preſent day, who 
£ B 3 | recur 
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recur to the writings of the early defenders 
of our faith, for a knowledge of the doctrines 
maintained by the Church in thoſe primitive 
times. | | | 
The courſe of my own reading had kd me 


to adopt the commonly received opinion, that 
Plato had ſome knowledge of the profound 


and myſtical doctrine of the Trinity. I was 
the leſs inclined to queſtion the truth of this 
opinion, as it was almoſt the only one, in 


which the controverſialiſts of the preſent day 


were generally agreed; When therefore I 


was excited to enter into a minute examina. 


tion of this ſubject, my original object was 


not to aſcertain the truth of the opinion, that 
Plato was acquainted with the doctrine of the 
Trinity of perſons in the divine nature. Of 
this I entertained no doubt. But I wiſhed 
to know, by what authority, or by what train 
of reaſoning, he was led to embrace this doc- 
trine; by what arguments he ſupported it; 
and in what ſenſe he explained it. So far 
was I from entertaining prejudices in favgur 
of the fide of the queſtion, which I have ſince 


found reaſon to maintain, that I did not even 
ſuſpect the poſſibility of it's being true at 


the tune when I inſtituted the enquiry. 


When 
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When I firſt read the Philebus, I was 
much more diſpoſed to diſtruſt my own uns 
derſtanding, than to believe that Cudworth 
could poſſibly have been guilty of ſo glaring a 
miſtake in the meaning of the paſſage, ori ves 
&1 YEVv8g1; TE wein ri. I read over the 
paſſage many times, and conſidered, it with 
the moſt intenſe exertion of thought; nor 
could I prevail upon myſelf to adopt my own 
anterpretation of it, till I was clearly con- 
vinced by repeated examinations, that ĩt could 
not admit of any other. 

When I diſcovered that the doctrine could 
derive no countenance from this paſſage, I 
ſtill ſuppoſed that I ſhould find it clearly 
proved in others. But the ſame diſappoint- 
ment {till attended me in my enquiries. The 
farther I proceeded, the more I was perſuad- 
ed, that the abſtract doctrines of Plato are 
at preſent but little underſtood: that falſe 
notions of them were gradually introduced 
among the early fathers of the Chriſtian 
Church, in a great meaſure by miſtaken in- 
terpretations of the writings of Philo Ju- 
dæus: and that thoſe erroneous opinions were 
extended and formed into a ſyſtem by Ammo- 


nius Saccas. The moſt eſſential parts of this 
5 9. ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem have, by the authority of him and his 


i. nmediate followers, been almoſt Wen 
embraced ever ſince. 

It may perhaps be thought a proof of great 
preſumption, to undertake to oppoſe the con- 
current voice of the beſt and wiſeſt men for 
ſo many ages. But when it is recollected, 
how many errors of antiquity have been con- 
futed, fince the revival of literature and the 
introduction of ſound philoſophy into this 


kingdom, ſome will, I truſt, be diſpoſed to 
pay a candid and unprejudiced attention to 


the reaſonings which I ſhall produce in the 
following Treatiſe, and will paſs an impartial 
ſentence, according as they ſhall be influenced 
by the preponderating evidence. 


The writings of the fathers abound with 
many fanciful and myſtical interpretations of 
the Holy Scriptures themſelves, which the 


ſober criticiſm of the preſent age would hardly 
be prevailed upon to admit. If therefore we 


ſubmit not implicitly to their authority in 


matters which fell more regularly within 
their province ; why ſhould we think them 
infallible upon ſubjects, which were more re- 


mote from their immediate department, and 
| 1 more 
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more obſcure and abſtraRted i in their own na⸗ 
ture ? 1 


To urge in their Javbot, that they: lived 


nearer the time of Plato than we do, by 


many hundred years, is 4 mere fallaey. They 
were too far removed from him to derive any 
authority from that preſumption. Even #t 
their time and in their circumſtances, the bet 
and only ſatis factory method of arriving af a 
correct knowledge of the opinions of Plato 
was by a careful peruſal of thoſe a in 
which they are maintained. 6 | 
This ſource is open to us, as well as to 
them. To thoſe writings I appeal, and ſhall 
endeavour to extract their genuine ſenſe by a 
careful attention to the context; to the chan 
of argument which the author is carrying on, 
and to the point which be is endeavouring 
to eſtabliſh. If any ambiguities till remain, 


T ſhall endeavour to clear them up, by re- 


curring to other dialogues of the fame author, 
where the ſame terms are uſed; the fame to- 
pics explained, and the ſame arguments en- 
forced in a more fimple or more perſpicuous 
manner. This I have ever confidered as 
the moſt certain and only rational method of 

B 4 arriving 
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arriving at the genuine meaning of any au- 
thor, ſacred or profane. 
I ſhall produce, in ſupport of many of my 
inter pretations, pointed, and, as I think, de- 
ciſive paſſages, from other ancient authors. 
I do not know that my general doctrine is 
in one inſtance contradicted by the teſtimony 
or reaſoning of any pagan writer, from the 
time of Plato to the latter end of the ſecond 
or the beginning of the third century of the 
Chriſtian #ra, when the Lectures of Am- 
monius, and the writings of his ſcholar Plo- 
tinus, gave a new turn to the heathen philo- 
ſophy. The ſages, who lived in the inter- 
mediate time, however diſtinguiſhed they may 
have been by their genius and induſtry, and 
how much ſoever they may have reverenced 
and imitated Plato, had not ſagacity enough 
to make thoſe diſcoyeries, which were re- 
ſerved for the ſophiſts of Alexandria, They, 
in the decline of all other branches of learn- 
ing, were able to explore the dark receſſes of 
the Platonic philoſophy, and to point out in 
it, and deyelope myſterious doctrines, which 
had 1 the penetration of Greece and 
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have cultivated philoſophy and the arts with 
the greateſt celebrity and ſucceſs. | 
In the' courſe of my enquiry, I ſhall be un- 
pe the neceſſity of differing very widely from 
Dr. Cudworth, whoſe authority is deſeryedly 
held to be of the greateſt weight in all ſpe- 
culations of this kind, when there is nothing 
but man's authority to which we can appeal. 
But when the caſe is capable of being exa- 
mined and determined by legitimate reaſon- 
ing, that deciſion js ſuperior to all human 
authority. At a time when theſe kingdoms 
were diſtracted by contending parties in church 
and ſtate, Dr. Cudworth muſt have been 
cloſely employed in laying up that fund of 
knowledge, from which he afterwards ſo co- 
piouſly drew his materials, while he was com- 
poſing his True Intellectual Syſtem of the 
Univerſe, In that work he has repelled the 
aflaults of atheiſm, and defended the prin- 
ciples of natural religion with aſtoniſhing ſkill 
and erudition, But, by reſigning himſelf too 
implicitly to the guidance of Plotinus and 
Proclus, he has given his ſanction to opi- 
nions, which in earlier times embarraſſed the 
reaſonings of the orthodox, and diffuſed a ſpe- 
£10Us$ 
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cious air of conſiſtency over the gs: of 


heretics. 

While I detect a few inadvertenties 5 in the 
writings of this great man, which are the 
more dangerous on account of his general ex- 
cellencies, I never for a moment forget, or 
ceaſe to reverence, his ſuperior attainments ; 
and I always rejoice, that his deſtination in 
life was conformable to his favourite purſuits, 
which is almoſt the conſummation of the 

- earthly happineſs of a literary man, For, 
next to his intellectual endowments, it was | 
the peculiar felicity and diſtinguiſhing honoww | 
of Cudworth, to be placed at the head of a A 
great literary ſociety , at a time, when it was 
highly renowned for having recently produced 
Mede and Milton, both eminent for their 
various learning, and the one as profound a 
Divine, the other as ſublime a Poet, as the 


World ever 180 | 


Fuller, in his Hiſtory of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, which was publiſhed in the early part of the 
Maſterſhip of Dr. Cudworth, ſpeaks of Chriſt College 
in the following terms: „It may without flattery be ſaid 
of this houſe, Many daughters have done virtuouſly, but 
66 thou excelleft them all; if we conſider the many Divines, 
« who in ſo ſhort a time have here had their education.” 
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- I conceive, that what I have faid about 
differing in opinion from Cudworth will juſ- 
tify me in not ſabmitting implicitly to. the 
authority of Le Clerc, and other ingenious 
men, whoſe names are, with the greateſt rea- 
ſon, in the higheſt eſteem, and whoſe learn- 


ing, abilities, and laborious exertions, have 


contributed much to the ſupport, illuſtration, 
and advancement of rational _ and ge- 


nuine chriſtianity. 


When a train of reaſoning appeaty © to any 
mind to be founded upon ſolid and incontro- 


vertible principles: when each ſueceeding 


ſtep of the argument is apprehended to ariſe 
neceſſarily out of that which preceded it, 
and the concluſion ſeems to be a clear and 
ſatisfactory deduction from the whole; I do 
not ſee what room there can be for the inter- 
poſition of any human authority. While the 
mind is ſo circumſtanced, it cannot ſubmit 


to the authority. without renouncing it's rea- 


ſon. However modeſt a man, poſſeſſed of 
ſuch a mind, may be; however diffident of 
his own powers; how much ſoever he may 
be diſpoſed to ſubmit to the opinions of others 
upon proper occaſions; he cannot, in this in- 
ſtance, liſten to the voice of authority, till 

he 
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he ſhall be convinced that his principles are 
uncertain, or his deductions fallacious. Nor 
is he unreaſonable in requeſtin g thoſe, who 
undertake to accompany him in the inveſti- 
gation, to confine their attention entirely to 
thoſe eſſential points, which exclude the con- 
ſideration of all foreign and adventitious cir- 
cumſtances till they are invalidated. | 
When I ſeriouſly entertained the thought 
of laying my ſentiments before the public, I 
was impreſſed with fo ſtrong a ſenſe of the 
dignity of the ſubject, that I thought myſelf 
bound in duty to lay by the produce of my 
labours, till the warmth of enquiry had ſub- 
ſided : to review it repeatedly at diſtant in- 
tervals: and to peruſe, with the ſtricteſt at- 
tention, what had been advanced by others, 
that ſeemed to bear any relation to the ſub- 
ject. 

It would have been a much more eaſy taſk 
to me to have been diffuſe, and ſeemingly 
more elaborate, in exhibiting as well my own 
opinions as thoſe of others. But I have 
taken ſome pains to be as brief in my expo- 
fitions as was conſiſtent with order and per- 


It 
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It would anſwer no uſeful purpoſe to com- 
bat all the ſyſtems, which appear to me to 
be erroneous; or to invalidate the many ar- 
guments, that may ſeem to bear ſome weight 
againſt the opinions which I have advanced. 
I thought it would beſt anſwer the purpoſe 
that I had in view, if I confined myſelf chiefly 
to a ſimple expoſition of the genuine mean» 
ing of the paſſages, which are uſually pro- 
duced in defence of the oppoſite doctrine, 
and of the principal reaſons that induced me 
to adopt the interpretation which I have ex- 
hibited. 

I therefore requeſt, that no reader will, 
from a ſlight and ſuperficial view of the ſub- 
je, and under the influence of a few popular 
poſitions and obvious objections, haſtily con- 
demn, in a ſummary manner, what I have 
here laid down ; but will give me credit for 
having beſtowed much conſideration upon the 
arguments uſually advanced on the other ſide 
of the queſtion, and for having ſatisfied my- 
ſelf, after deep reflection, of the inſufficiency 
of them to maintain the cauſe, for the ſup- 
port of which they were produced. 
| To induce him the more readily to grant 
me this indulgence, I will take the liberty 
* | of 
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of reciting to him a well authenticated ſtory. 
When the preſent authorized tranſlation of 
the Old and New Teſtament came out under 

the auſpices of King James, that great work 
did not eſcape critical cenſures. It happened, 
that one of the tranſlators, ſoon after the 
completion of that arduous undertaking, made 
a viſit to a friend in a part of the country, 
where he was not generally known. On the 
Sunday he accompanied his friend to the pa- 
riſh church, where the officiating clergyman, 
in the courſe of his ſermon, took an oppor- 
tunity of "depreciating the new tranſlation in 
general terms, and in particular aſſigned five 
_ reaſons, why a certain paſſage ought to have 
been differently tranſlated. As the preacher 
dined that day with the gentleman, the tranſ- 
| Htor did not omit te advert in private to the 
difcourſe, that had been publicly delivered. 
Among other things, gue dicenda forent, he 
told the preacher, that thoſe five reaſons, 
which he ſo pompouſly diſplayed in the pul- 
| pit, had been all conſidered and deliberately 
16 woeighed by the tranſlators ; but that thirteen 
more forcible reaſons had conſtrained them 
Wl to render the paſſage in the manner in which 
it ſtood in the preſent tranſlation, 


I am 
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J am not inſenſible to the great weight of 
oppoſing authorities. I have, however, the 
ſatisfaction to find, that I do not ſtand quite 
alone in many of my opinions. The very 
learned and judicious Moſheim has taken fre- 
quent opportunities of condemning the ſub- 
tilties of the later Platoniſts. 


E: wev du erapoy ye REH pu mujer Rehn, 
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In thoſe valuable notes, which accompany 
his Latin Verſion of Cudworth, he often ex- 
preſſes his diſſent from his author's interpre- 
tations of Plato and Philo; though the na- 
ture and extent of his undertaking did not re- 
quire, that he ſhould always enter into a mi- 
nute examination of the preciſe meaning of 


the paſſages in queſtion *. 


* Nimis mihi longa, eaque huic inſtituto parum con- 
ducens ingredienda eſſet diſputatio, ſi totam r 
vellem & ex planare Platonis mmm | 


In 
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In my Inveſtigation of the opinions of the 
fathers of the Chriſtian Church, I acted ex- 
actly in the ſame manner as I did when 1 
examined the writings of Plato and Philo, as 
far as concerned the doctrines which they 
taught, and the meaning of the paſſages in 
which thoſe doctrines were expreſſed. When 
they quoted the writings of other authors, 
whether facred or prophane, in defence of 
their tenets, I took the ſame liberty with 
them, which I have always thought myſelf 
not only authorized, but bound to take, in 
matters of ſuch high import, with every 
other uninſpired writer. I examined, with 

all poſſible care and attention, the fidelity and 
accuracy of the quotation, the juſtneſs of the 
expoſition, and the force of the application 
and deduction. If I ſeemed to myſelf to de- 
tect errors in any of thoſe particulars, the 
reſpe& which I entertained for the venerable 
authors, on account of their induſtry, learn- 
ing, and piety, did not ſuffer me to judge of 
them lightly or raſhly. No fondneſs for no- 
velty, no pleaſure in diſcovering the defects 
of others, influenced my judgment. Genuine 
truth was the only object of my enquiry ; 
and indeed I was conſcious, that nothing but 
Fs: | | ; truth 
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truth could bear me up againſt ſuch great, 
ſuch long eſtabliſhed, and ſuch accumulated 
authority. | 

When I endeavoured, with all the candour 
that I was capable of exerciſing, to trace their 
errors and falſe reaſonings to their ſource, I 
thought I ſaw them originate from an ardent 
zeal for the advancement of the great cauſe, 
which they had undertaken, the cauſe of 
God and of his Chriſt. This led them, with- 
out due conſideration, to embrace the opi- 
nion, that the doctrine of a Trinity of Per- 
ſons in the divine nature is taught in the 
writings of Plato and Philo Judzus ; an opi- 


nion, according to my conception, ſo remote 


from the truth, that nothing but error can 
be founded upon it. With an examination 


of this opinion, I ſhall begin the inveſtiga- 


tion, 


— 
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TE E following paſſage in the Epinomis 
is ſuppoſed by * ſome to eſtabliſh Plato's 
belief of - a creation of the world by the 
Logos, the ſecond perſon of the Holy Tri- 
nity : Coramroreh X0Tpeov, ov ET&ZE Moyer & 
wauſſe Nes rærog operov. Ser. p. 986: 

Before the deſign and general reaſoning of 
the Dialogue be conſidered, it will be proper 
to obſerve, that a ſtrong tincture of Pytha- 
gorean principles is conſpicuous in many of 
the Dialogues of Plato, but in none more 
than in the Dialogue now under e 
tion. 

The Epinomis is to be underſtood to be a 
continuation of the dialogue Hes Neeb, 
and 1s carried on by the fame characters. This 
circumſtance, as well as the ſubject of their 


* Vide Clerici Epiſt. Critic. vii. p. 241. Amit. 1700, 
and Bruckeri Hiſt. Crit, Philoſoph. Pars II. L. 11. C. vi. 
dect. 1. P. 692. 
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ſuture enquiry, is ſtated very clearly by Cli- 
neas * in the beginning. The Athenian, 
who undertook to diſcuſs the ſubject, having 
touched upon the neceſſary, the ornamental, 
and the uſeful arts, concludes, that the know- 
ledge of none of them will intitle any one to 
the-name of a wiſe man. He then proceeds 
to enquire, what knowledge that is, the 
want of which would render man the moſt 
irrational of animals. This, he ſays, is the 
knowledge of number, which he conſiders 
as the gift of ſome god to man. For it 
would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the author 
of all other good things to us ſhould not be 
the author of the greateſt alſo, which is Wiſ- 
dom. Without the knowledge of number a 
man cannot have reaſon (aoyo;) ; if he were 
deſtitute of ſound reaſon, he would not be 
wiſe if he ſhould not attain wiſdom, which 
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is a very conſiderable ingredient in all virtue ; 
he would not be completely good or happy. 

The God, that gave number, is the hea- 
ven, who taught men the firſt principles of 
numeration by the * fucceſſion of day and 

night, the variations of the moon, &c. He 
likewiſe taught them, what is more impor- 
tant, the mutual + relations and proportions 
of number by the arrangement of the ſea- 
fons and the elements, which renders the 


earth fertile and productive. 0 41 
He then conſidered the heavenly bodies, 


and aſſerted them to be I animated, and en- 
| dued 


The ſame method of inſtructing men in number is 
likewiſe mentioned in the Timæus, p. 39. Hor bs 
dri wakusz eis c 4avn Toy pave, welaox,o Te apihus 
ra No, ons nv Tpoonov, A maps T15 Tavis d 
weps Oops. Philo alſo, adopting the ſame doctrine, ſays, 
the ſtars were placed in heaven to anſwer many purpoles, 
II ah Anνννν], eviaulouy, & ds * welpa 
yeyove=mecvius Te To Rp ,- A, 1 apilus i eax9n, 
Xp2vs TwapzOnvavlos auiny* tx yap Ws Hihepas TO d, & £% 
on ra due, g en Tpiwy ra rg. Ileps Rooyen, Par. | 
. 11, 12. | . N. 
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+ This ſentiment is adopted by Philo: IIe Kocher. 
P. 16. Gone oi agg fro. aug Cur Te k Mh, C 
vepz. Origen, who was an admirer of Philo, is thus 
rendered 1 his tranſlator Ruffinus in the Proæmium to his 
Treatiſe IIe Apygwv. De ſole autem & luna & ſtellis, 
utrum animantia ſint, an exanima, manifeſte non tradi- 
tur. — This, as well as many other opinions of Pythagoras 
and Plato, appears to have been originally derived from 
the Eaſt. Pococke, in ſtating Shareſtanius's account 
the Sabians, who ſprung from Chaldea, ſays, it was a 
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dued with perfect wiſdom, on account of the 
regularity and conſtancy of their motions, ſo 
different from thoſe of men. Know, ſays he, 
that there are round the whole heaven eight, 
powers, akin to each other (ade anaynus) 
one of the ſun, one of the moon, &c. Let 
not any of us ſuppoſe, that ſome of them 
are gods, and ſome not—but let us all ſay, 

that they are all brothers and in kindred de- 
partments and let us not aſſign to one the 
honour of the year, to another the honour 
of a month, and to others none of that por- 
tion of time, in which each performs his 
coutſe, accompliſhing, in conjunction with 
the others, that viſible order which the 
moſt divine reaſon of all eſtabliſhed *. In- 
aſmuch as that harmony, which is at preſent 


tenet of one ſect of that religion, that the bodies of the 
ſeven planets were the abodes of ſpiritual beings or intel- 
ligences, who poſſeſſed them in the ſame manner, as our 
bodies are poſſeſſed by our ſouls; and that they are liv- 
ing, rational bodies, animated by intelligences : Sacello- 
rum cultores ſacella vocant ſeptem planetarum corpora, 
eſſe hæc ſpiritualium ſeu intelligentiarum habitacula, 72 
eodem loco illis ſunt, quo animabus noſtris corpora. Eſ- 
ſeque ea corpora viventia, rationalia, ab intelligentiis 
animata. Pocockii Specimen, Hiſt: Arab. p. 139. The 
Indians held this doctrine concerning the fixed ſtars, and 
with them agreed the Arabians, ib. and p. 163. Vide 
Majmon. de fund. Leg. p. 33. | 1 05 
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to be illuſtrated, and which produces the 
year of the ſeaſons (by the contemplation and 
imitation of. which a wiſe, man will attain an 
harmony of ſoul, the ſource of perfect hap- 
pineſs) is not the reſult of the motions of 
any of them taken ſeparately, but is the Joint 
effect of all. In the ſame manner Plato like- 
wiſe deſcribes ow@poruvy in a ſtate, or public 
virtue, comparing it to apwouas. De Rep. 
Duke Lo MASS «4&3 
Goodneſs and happineſs, both in this world 
and the next, are to be attained by firſt ad- 
miring this harmony, and then endeavourin 
to underſtand and acquire it. in ourſelves, as 
far as is poſſible for human nature. Thus 1s 
made out the importance of the knowledge 
of number, which was taught men by the 
heaven, Without the knowledge of number 
and its proportions there cannot be 7 
(aoy%;) without reaſon wiſdom, without wiſ⸗ 
dom an harmony of ſoul, virtue, and happi- 
neſs *. e bac e e tel 
According to this interpretation of the 

paſſage before us, it does not immediately 


This doctrine is likewiſe adapted by Philo- IIe. Koow. 
p. 17. Tode, wap, Jeaprruy & xaraninxlnutaras ey 
e Tas ut ,h ννπ.mrαννι⅛ Ts rar WOWTNTHS, Jav- 
lla rar de rag KVNGES N X,Opets, EV THZEDLW u νhõEi4hrh s 
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relate to the creation of the world, nor does 
it at all expreſs the perſonality of the Logos. 
Pythagoras firſt called the world zooywo;, on 
account of the order and ſymmetry of it's 
parts. The word is here uſed in it's original 
ſignification, and the paſſage altogether means, 
that the heavenly bodies, by their regular and 
well proportioned motions, conjointly produce 
that beautiful order, which the divine wiſ- 
dom marked out. It is to be obſerved, that 
the word Aoyoc, os erat xoouor, has not even 
an article prefixed. to it; which, I conceive, 
it would have had, if it had been intended to 
expreſs a perſon. | 

Nothing is more common in.all authors, 
than to attribute effects to qualities in the 
abſtract, without intending to attribute per- 
ſonality to the qualities themſelves, or to 
ſignify any thing more of them, than that 
beings, endued with ſuch qualities, have, by 


the exertion of them, produced ſuch effects &. 
. 1 


* Thus Cicero De Legibus. L. 1. 7. Daſne igitur 
hoc nobis, Pomponi (nam Quinti novi ſententiam) De- 
orum immortalium natura, ratione, poteſtate, mente, 
numine, ſive quod eſt aliud verbum, quo planius ſignifi- 
cem quod volo, naturam omnem regi? Id, quod tibi 
8 quorſum pertineat, be- pertinet, ani- 
mal hoc quem vocamus hominem generatum eſſe a ſum- 
mo Deo—Solum eſt—particeps rationis—Quid autem eſt, 
non dicam in homine, fed in omni ccelo atque terra, ra- 
tione divinius? Quæ cum adolevit, atque perfecta eſt, 
nominatur rite ſapientia.—Again, L. 11. 13. Cum ſum- 
mos Deos eſſe concedamus, eorumque mente mundum 
regi, & eorundem benignitatem hominum conſulere ge- 

: neri. 
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In the Dialogue before us, Plato, when 
he ſpeaks of 'the univerſe merely as a pro- 
duction, aſcribes it to ſoul (þvx1) an active 
and governing principle (vx1ns vans airing 
Ts , p. 988.) in oppoſition to body, which 
is paſſive and ſubject to controul (apropever 
4 — avaiTOV WHATNG waby;, P- 983.) But when 
43 he is ſpeaking of the harmony and congruity 
Z dof the parts of the whole, he aſſigns it to rea- 
ſon or intelligence, that faculty which is con- 
verſant with order and proportion, in oppo- 
ſition to chance or the random tendencies of 
matter, 
The doctrine maintained in this Dialogue, 
is eſſentially the ſame, as that which has 
been embelliſhed in modern 'times by the peng, 
of Shafteſbury and Hutcheſon, viz. that vir- 
tue is founded in a love of order and propor- 
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neri. And to this ſame purpoſe in his Dialogues De 
Nat. Deor. L. 11. 38. Quis enim func hominem dix- 
erit, qui, cum tam certos ceelt motus, tam ratos aſtrorum 
ordines, tamque inter ſe omnia connexa & apta viderit, 
neget in his ullam ineſſe rationem, eaque caſu fieri dicat, 
quæ quanto conſilio gerantur, nullo conſilio adſequi poſ- 
ſumus? An cum machinatione quadam moveri aliquid 
videmus, ut ſphæram, ut horas, ut alia permulta; non 
dubitamus, quia illa opera ſint rationis ? Cum autem im- 
petum cceli cum admirabili celeritate moveri vertique vi- 
deamus, conſtantiſſime conhcientem viciffitudines anni- 
verſarias cum ſumma falute & conſervatione rerum om- 
nium; dubitamus, quin ea non ſolum ratione fiant, ſed 
etiam excellenti divinaque ratione? - Nenophon Mem. 
L. 1. C. iv. ſpeaks of «pya yvwwns and ep pοοονν,, Which 
he N attributes oops Tivos Snwunpys X PICus TEX 
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tion. It is a doctrine which appears every 
where in the writings of Plato. 20 his Re- 
public *, he diſcourſes at large upon the im- 
portance and connexion of harmony and 
rhythm in muſic, arts, and manners. In 
the ſame book Plato compares knowledge 
paſſion or anger, and appetite, to the council 
or ſenate, the military, and the artizans, &c. 
in a ſtate. It is the prerogative of know- 
ledge to direct paſſion, and the duty of paſ- 
ſion to aid knowledge in keeping the appe- 
tites in ſubjection; and that harmony, which 
is the reſult of their performing each their 
ſeveral functions in due order, conſtitutes the 
juſt and perfect ſtate of the mind of man, 
nd, as it were, the health of the ſoul. 
3 he concludes, that as a city, whoſe 
members preſerve a regular ſubordination, 
will flourifh, more than one that is torn by 
contending parties ; and as ſound health is 
better than diſeaſe ;—ſo virtue is, on it's own 
account, more deſirable than vice. e 


Teen Sven xpid l & wen Tpoim, ori wake 
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TH E Parmenides is perhaps one of as 
1 moſt difficult of the Dialogues of Plato. 
The expreſſion and the reaſoning are fo ge- 
neral and abſtracted, particularly 1 in the part, 
where 6 EV, a5 TOAAG, and ev 2 Do NANA are diſ- 
cuſſed; that it is not eaſy to determine pre- 
ciſely the meaning of thoſe terms. 

Serranus ſuppoſes the one infinite Being 
and ſecond cauſes to be the ſubjects of diſ- 
cuſſion. Other authors, deſervedly of great 
name, have thought that they have diſco- 
vered the three perſons of the ever-blefſed 
Trinity delineated under the articles, &, & | 
Toa, and ev x, moria.—Le Clerc, in his Ars 
Critica, P. II. S. I. cxiv. delivers his opi- 
nion concerning it in the following terms: 
Primus omnium tria principia conſtituit Par- 
menides, & poſt eum Plato; qui an conſen- 
ſerint, non ati liquet, quod Parmenidis non 
ſuperſit præter ble cura fragmenta. Plato au- 
tem dixit primum eſſe To ov, airicv anasluv, 
ens, cauſam omnium rerum: ſecundum vero 
Aoyor, Rationem & Rectorem præſentium & 

| futu- 
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futurorum: tertium denique Yuxy Koca, 
animam ſive ſpiritum mundi. 

The paſſages referred to in ſupport and 
illuſtration of this opinion in other parts of 
Plato's writings, will be conſidered in their 
order. I ſhall at preſent confine myſelf to 
the Parmenides, concerning the ſubjects of 
which Dialogue Cudworth had before ac- 
ceded to the ſame opinion upon the authority 
of Plotinus, as appears from the following 
extract : * Wherefore Parmenides his whole 
« philoſophy (faith Plotinus) was better di- 
« geſted, and more exactly and diſtinctly ſet 
« down in Plato's Parmenides, where he ac- 
« knowledgeth three Unities Subordinate or 
* a Trinity of Divine Hypoſtaſes. —*<* Which 
« obſervation of Plotinus is, by the way, the 
« beſt key, that we know of, for that ob- 
, ſcure book of Plato's Parmenides.“ Intell, 
Syſt. p. 386-7. See p. 546, &c.—The laſt 

rt of the quotation ſeems to me to imply, 
Wy he accepted this key, not becauſe he was 
perfectly ſatisfied with it, but becauſe he knew 
of no other ſo good for unlocking the intri- 
cacies of that obſcure book. He in fact ap- 

ars to have conſidered it as the moſt plau- 
fible hypotheſis, that had fallen in his way. 
50 ee we can obtain a key from the 
ook itſelf, which will unlock it's intricacies 
in a manner conſiſtent with the ſubje& of the 
diſcourſe, with the train of reaſoning adopted 


in it, with the ae principles of the 
9 cha- 


* 
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um denz introduced, and with the manner 
of their ene thoſe principles; I am per- 


ſuaded, that every judicious, reader will ac- 
knowledge ſuch a key to be infinitely more 
valuable, than any arbitrary hypotheſis of 
Plotinus, however ſpecious it may have ap- 
peared, before this key was preſented to 
them. | 

Before I enter upon the inveſtigation, it 
will be proper to obſerve, that. Parmenides 
is the chief ſpeaker of the Dialogue; and 
that the principles advanced in it, are the 
principles of that philoſopher, from whom 
Plato differed in opinion on ſome particular 
points, as we are told by Ariſtotle. 

Let it be no objection to this obſervation, 
that the diſcourſe was held in the preſence of 
Socrates, that he bore a part in the beginning 
of it, and that he was in a great degree the 
occaſion of the whole.—Socrates was the 
maſter of Plato; and the ſentiments and rea- 
ſonings, which are aſſigned to him, may in 
general be ſafely conſidered as the ſentiments 
and reaſonings of Plato himſelf. It was like- 
wiſe the uſual cuſtom, and indeed the chief 
employment of Socrates, to correct what he 
ſaw amiſs in the practice and opinions of 
thoſe with whom he converſed ; and, above 
all, to detect the fallacious principles, and 
refute the falſe reaſonings of the philoſophers 
and ſophiſts of his time. His expreſs appro- 
bation therefore, and his tacit acquieſcence, 


had 
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bad commonly the ſame tendency, though 
perhaps not ſo often the ſame forte. 
But upon the preſent occafion, Socrates 
is repreſented in a fituation, in which he does 
not often appear in the works of Plato. He 
is introduced, in this Dialogue, at a time of 
life, when he was not a teacher, but a learner ; 
when it was cuſtomary with him, as he tells 
us in his Phedo, to attend the different phi- 
loſophers of diſtinguiſhed note; in order that 
he might be able, by impartial obſervation, 
to diſcover whoſe doctrine was moſt conſiſt- 
ent with the reality of things, and, of courſe, 
under whoſe guidance he ſhould put himſelf 
in his future enquiries. It was not, till he 
deſpaired of receiving any effectual aſſiſtance 
from others, that he ſtruck out a method of 
biloſophizing peculiarly his own. In this 
Dialogue therefore, contrary to what is the 
caſe in moſt others, we muſt not conſider 


as the ſame. 
| | Yet even here Plato appears to treat his 
1 maſter with exquiſite delicacy. He makes 


: | him indeed propoſe his objections to the prin- 


18 ciples of Zeno, and defend the conſequences, - 


deduced from thoſe objections, with an in- 
4 genuouſneſs ſuitable to his age; and he at 
| length makes him, with the ſame ingenuouſ- 


1 veteran antagoniſt, who was by long practice 
1 verſed in all the ſubtilties of diſputation. But 
when 


the acquieſcence and approbation of Socrates 


"neſs, acknowledge himſelf confounded by his 


PARMENYTDES. 13 
when Parmenides is prevailed upon to explain 
his own principles; the office of replying, 
and of courſe either of oppoſing or of expreſ- 
ſing an acquieſcence, is transferred to Ari- 
ſtotle; and Socrates takes no part in the re- 
mainder of the Dialogue. | 

I have thought it neceſſary to make theſe 
obſervations, leſt any one ſhould think, that 
it is a ſerious objection to the interpretation 
here produced, if the principles attributed 
to Parmenides ſhould ſeem not always ex- 
actly to agree with the principles maintained 


by Plato under the character of Socrates, in 


other parts of his writings.—I will now pro- 
ceed to examine the Dialogue itſelf. ; 
Among the perſons of the Dialogue was 
Parmenides, an old philoſopher, who had 
maintained ey eva ro way *, that the univerſe 
1s one thing ; by which, I conceive, he meant 
one ſyſtem ; and that all the things which 
ſubſiſt have a mutual connexion with each 
other, and ſubſiſt in it as parts of one whole. 


Zeno was a friend of Parmenides, and ſome 


years younger than himſelf. - He had main- 
tained, v way eva, that it is not many, does 
not conliſt of ſeparatc unconnected parts. So- 
crates, then a youth, was deſirous of know- 


* It is probable, that his theological opinion did not 
eſſentially differ from that of Thales: Oakns.vwv c nod 
Toy Jeov* To de way EANLUYN OV 24% X, 0aiphovay Whnges, Stobæi 


Ecl. Phyſ. L. I. C. 1. This was alla the great outline of 
the theology of the Stoics. 
ing 
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ing the meaning and foundation of thoſe doc- 
trines, which Zeno affirmed not to be pre- 
ciſely the ſame, though his reaſoning ope- 
rated as a defence of the doctrine of his friend. 


The firſt point which demands our atten- 


tion, is to diſcover what is the real ſubject 


of the Dialogue, the nature of the objection 


urged by Socrates, the reply to it by Parme- 


nides, and the defence of it afterwards by 


Socrates deſerve our ſerious conſideration; 


as they may fairly be ſuppoſed to be founded 


upon the ſubject of debate. As ſo many parts 


enter into the compoſition of the univerſe, 
it is obvious, that, if it can be denominated 


one thing, it muſt be ſo, becauſe it is capa- 


ble of being comprehended under gne eo or 
general abſtract form. Now the difficulty 
that occurred to Socrates in the doctrine of 
Zeno, which denies a plurality, was this, that 
there are many diſtin * it of generally ab- 
ſtract forms, each ſubſiſting ſeparately and in- 
dependently. What does Parmenides reply 
to this? Does he ſay, you miſtake the na- 
ture of the thing or being, the unity of which 


I maintain? No. He undertakes to ſhew 


the contradictions, which, according to his 


O wifes ev avlo xaY Glo eros Tr SH], %, 
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PARMENIDES, is 


reaſoning, would ariſe from ſuppoſing, that the 
ſeveral ey, ſpecies or general abſtract forms, 
ſubſiſt unconnectedly, and in a manner, that 
is inconſiſtent with the unity of ro wav, the 
univerſe *. | | 

I am well perſuaded, that the language 
and mode of reaſoning, adopted in this dia- 
logue, will appear very harſh and forced to 
modern apprehenſions, which are more con- 
verſant and better pleaſed with the dictates of 
ſound ſenſe confined within it's proper limits, 
than with the logical ſubtilties of ancient 
metaphyſics. But if we would arrive at the 
genuine ſenſe of an author; we muſt be con- 
tented to accompany him upon his own terms, 
and to reaſon with him upon his own prin- 
ciples. METS | 

The ſpecimen, which I have produced, 
will perhaps be ſufficient to convince moſt 
people, that I have rightly ſtated the ſubject 
of the debate. If any be yet doubtful con- 
cerning it ; I would recommend it to them, 
to peruſe with attention the whole of the 
converſation, if I may ſo call it, between 
Parmenides and Socrates, as it is ſet down at 
large in the original. Will they then be able 
to believe, that Socrates found a difficulty in 
acknowledging a perfect Unity, or in deny- 
ing a plurality in the Deity, as diſtin& from 
the Univerſe ; becauſe he ſuppoſed different 


* Opas wy, Sava; w Canepaſſec, don m an zau rig ts 
en owa ala xa a, 2 9 
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abſtract forms of equality and inequality, of 
greatneſs, juſtice, beauty, and the like, to 


ſubſiſt by themſelves ſeparately and indepen- 


dently of each other, and ſeverally to belong, 
either connectedly or disjunctively, to the ſe- 
veral individual external Actions or Beings? 
Will they be able, in the next place, to con- 
ceive, that Parmenides, inſtead of urging the 
want of connexion between the doctrine and 


the objection, ſhould undertake to point out 


the inconſiſtences, that would ariſe from ad- 


mitting the truth of the opinion, upon which 
the objection is built; and that the whole of 
the following converſation ſhould be employ- 


ed, on one part, in endeavouring to explain 
away thoſe inconſiſtences; and on the other 
part, to ſhew the inſufficiency of the expla- 
nations, and the ſtill greater difficulties, that 
would reſult from them ? If, beſides conceiv- 
ing and believing all this, they can think it 
poſſible, that the diſcourſe ſhould be carried 
on through ſo many debates, objections, re- 
plics, and rejoinders, without either party 
mentioning, or in the moſt diſtant manner 
alluding to the real and original ſubject of 
doubt and diſpute; I confeſs, I know of no 
argument or mode of reafoning, that is ca- 


pable of reaching them. 


When Socrates ſcemed diſpoſed to acknow- 
ledge, that he was puzzled with the difficulty 
of the queſtion ; Parmenides told him, that 


he had plunged into the depths of philoſophy 
$66 in 
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in the morning of life, before he was ſuffi- 
ciently exerciſed. He praiſed indeed his in- 
genuity, but recommended it to him to ex- 
erciſe himſelf firſt in the diſcuſſion of more 
ſimple topics; by which means he would af- 
terwards be able with leſs difficulty to inveſ- 
tigate more intricate and complicated ſub- 
jets. The kind of exerciſe, which Parme- 
nides recommended, as ſuited to the preſent 
ſtate of Socrates, was hypothetical reaſoning 
both poſitively and negatively upon the ſame 
E- | ſubject. For inſtance *, If a thing be /o, 
what will be the conſequence? Again, If a 
1 thing be not ſo, what will be the conſequence ? 
After ſome entreaty, Parmenides is prevailed 
upon to give Socrates a ſpecimen of what he 
meant. He ſays , he will begin from him 
ſelf and an hypotheſis of the truth of his 
own tenet, which was the unity of the Uni- 
verſe, i ewai ro wav. Concerning which he 
will enquire, firſt, If it be true: ſecondly, 
q If it be not true; what will be the conſe- 

? quence. | 
From the hypotheſis of his tenet, with re- 
ſpect to unity, being true, he ſhews, firſt, 
that unity itſelf, in it's moſt ſimple ſtate, as 


* Xpn de xa rode eh 9G. rur Oln, un Nov, et FLV 
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it is predicated of the Univerſe, indicates no- 
thing beyond itſelf, but mere unity. It con- 
tains no other quality whatever. It implies 
neither beginning nor end nor ſhape nor 
identity nor diverſity nor time nor place nor 
exiſtence nor non-exaſtence nor any other 
property. . Secondly, if in the hypotheſis of 
unity be included exiſtence, which muſt be 
the caſe, when you come to conſider the ſe- 
veral parts, that are comprehended under this 
moſt ſimple unity, and, as it were, tied to- 
gether . by it ; an infinite. multitude will im- 
mediately branch out from it. For the unity, 


according to the hypotheſis thus ſtated, will 


imply exiſtence, and exiſtence unity; ſo that 
they neceſſarily become two, and conſequently 
can be no longer one. Now, ſays he, unity, 

o dn when 


* Tore vag Lu 70 on ae loc, Xa T0 o T9 , WFE aVHYKH, 
du dE tiſvopevor, WATER IE Ey aVhm—BXHY aTeipoy av To nfs 
br T0 E o en. I his will appear very peculiar reaſon- 
ing to thoſe, who have not ſome acquaintance with the 
language of ancient metaphyſics. But Ariftotle tells us, 
that this verb, egi, is, by it's efficacy to deſtroy the unity 
of unit in being predicated of it, gave ſuch diſturbance to 
the philoſophers, who maintained an unity of principle, 
that ſome of them, as Lycophron, ſtruck .it out, Others 
changed the form of the expræſſion; as, for inſtance, they 
would not ſay, The man is walking, but, The man 
walks; left, by applying the wofd is, they ſhould make 
one thing to be many. As if, ſays Ariſtotle, unity and 
exiſtence were expreſſed only in one manner : Boro. 
eme de x¹ d U5epov, nabameg di apyain, wn wole oνα e, 
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when by the hypotheſis it partakes of ex- 
iſtence, becomes many; though, When it is 
contemplated alone by the underſtanding in 
it's ſimple ſtate, it appears only an unit *, 
This reaſoning of our author is thus ridiculed 
by Theopompus : sn Ye £54 20s &* ro de duo 
Aοαιν & 8g, 49 ONT [IA&|wv. Diog. Laert. 
. 76. | | 

n 3 not only &, when it partakes 
of vα, exiſtence, will become many in num- 
ber, that is, branch out into an infinite mul- 
titude of uniis or ſpecies; but alſo each of 
thoſe will be rendered limited in it's nature, 
{Tereparuercy ay £9) diſtinguiſhed by a parti- 
cular form. The ſpecific forms, thus infi- 
nite in multitude, though they branch out 
from é, unit, and | center in it, will be not 

only 
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L. I. C. 3. Plato in Theætetus gives a ſimilar account 
of the doctrine of ſome phiioſophers concerning the ma- 
terial elements: Eſw yap av cJonuv ax2ev TY, Gr Fa Wes 
pc UETEPEs FRY tic, e Y YUAES TE que xai THKAG, 
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z, Diphau ewe; | | 
+ Plato in the Philebus explains at large the proceſs of 
reducing many diſtinct things to one. Things, Which in 
their own nature admit of more or leſs, ſuch as hot, cold, 
iwift, flow, &c, are not only many and various, but allo 
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only different, but often directly oppoſite to 
each other, and thus expreſs all the qualities, 
that can come under obſervation : limited in 
their nature, as being ſeverally one, and con- 
fined to a particular and appropriated form : l 
and unlimited in number, as there is many a y 

one: ai HE HS E eTeuRIY 1 Ane. 
Again, after & we, many ſpecies, each 
of which is properly an unit, partaking of ex- I 
iſtence and limited in it's form, there ariſe 
from the hypotheſis the ſeveral particulars in E 
nature one and many (iv xa: moae) connected '® 
with time, and partly partaking of exiſtence 9 
and partly not *. Theſe individuals, ſubject 3 
to generation and deſtruction, are unlimited « oy 
both in re and in nature +. The ſpe- 1 
cific 


oppoſite to each other. Yet being collected and claſſed 
under the genus of unlimited, they become one. Or, as | 
he expreſſed it again, The unlimited preſented many ge- 4 
nera; but being impreſſed with the genus of more and 4 
it's oppoſite, it appeared one: Ilodiz ye xa ro axeupoy 
mapeoxelo yen ds & emopparyiobevia Tw Tv parkov xa 
ev Jevel, ey cn. P. 26. Serr. How much more 
eaſy is it, ſays he, to reduce under one head thoſe thin he 
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| PARMENIDES. 0.8 
cific form gives them a limitation in their re- 
lation to other ſpecies ; while their own na- 
ture produces an unlimited variety in the par- 
ticulars of the ſame ſpecies. | 
This will receive illuſtration from the Phi- 
lebus, in which Dialogue Plato makes So- 
crates divide the principles of things into two 
kinds: firſt, matter and it's qualities, which, 
admitting, in it's own nature, degrees of 
more and leſs, and having nothing in it's na- 
ture to confine thoſe qualities, he calls arepoy, 
unlimited. Secondly, ſpecific form, which, 
containing in it's own nature a principle of 
limitation, he calls Tepas, and exo wepay ®. 
The firſt he likewiſe calls Taz, as being 
many in it's nature . But the latter is op- 
poſed to it as being characteriſtically different; 
fince it does not admit of that denomination 
in it's nature }. Though he had & before 
ſaid, that each kind is divided into many in 
number. Out of theſe two conjoined ariſes 
a third claſs, which comprizes all particular 
things ||. | | 
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Of this union he produces ſeveral inſtances: 
among others, in diſorders a proper limitation, 
applied to the conſtituent parts of the body, 
produces health *. Again, limitation, being J 
apphed to ſharp, flat, ſwift, and flow ſounds, l 
which are in their own nature unlimited, con- 
ſtitute muſic. 

Plato, in the fifth Book of his Republic, 
has put into the mouth of Socrates a doctrine [ 
of e:9y, ſpecies, ſimilar to what is here laid 3 
down. Since, ſays he, handſome and ugly A 
are oppoſite to each other, they are collec- 4H 
tively two, but ſeparately one. The fame - 7 
may be faid of juſt and unjuſt, of good and ig 
evil, and all ſpecies. They are each ſepa- 
rately one, though, by a participation of ac- 
tions, and bodies, and of each other, they 
appear ſeverally to be many 7. Theſe, he 
| wa ans a | — 
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ſays, conſiſting partly of exiſtence and partly 


of non-exiſtence are the objects of opinion, 
(zoga) that holds a middle place between 
knowledge, which embraces eſſential forms, 
and ignorance, to which abſolute non-enti- 
ties are aſſigned. 

When Parmenides had ſhewn, that the 
preſent ſtate of things would reſult from the 
poſitive hypotheſis of the unity of the uni- 
verſe ; he proceeded to argue upon the nega- 
tive hypotheſis, which was found to lead to 
very different concluſions. + _. | 

The reaſoning of Parmenides is founded 
upon the abſtract nature of an unit, and is in- 
tended to ſhew, that the preſent ſtate of 
things reſults from the unity of the univerſe. 
Hence, if this reaſoning were allowed, the 
neceſſity of a creator would be ſuperſeded, 
and the univerſe, conſidered as a whole, would 
have the principle of exiſtence in itſelf, be 
independent and eternal, 8 

Ariſtotle, in his ®voxy axpoxor;, examines 
the opinions of the different philoſophers con- 
cerning the principles of things. In the ſe- 
cond chapter of the firſt Book, he accuſes 


claſſed under each dea are ra mz, the many, and that 
each ſeparate e. or 80e is & &xz5ov Tp ixa5e Ta Wonka. 
Thus Ariſtetle, ſtating the difference of the language, 
that was held by Plato and ſome other philoſophers con- 
cerning the principles of things, ſays, *O A (Iharay) 
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Meliſſus and Parmenides of aſſuming falſe 
principles and of reaſoning unſyllogiſtically 
from them. He ſays, that the aſſumption 
of their firſt principle was inconſiſtent with 
an inveſtigation of nature. That a true na- 
tural philoſopher could no more diſpute with 
them, than a geometrician could diſpute with 
one, who denied the firſt principles of geo- 
metry. The force of the objection conſiſted 
in this, that they deduced a ſyſtem of Phyſics 
from a metaphyſical principle. In the fol- 
lowing chapter he urges the abſurdity of 
treating unit as a principle of production, 
which is conſidering that as a ſubſtance, which 
in itſelf expreſſes only quantity or number. 
In the firſt chapter of the thirteenth book 
of his Metaphyſics, Ariſtotle himſelf acknow- 
ledges unity and exiſtence to Le true meta- 
phyſical principles and to comprehend all 
ſubſiſting beings: Wa Yer NM Koa Taca 
ET roy Kabohs ou 8 TW ET Naan, ag ein ay 
gr roy Tpwwy ve rata de alvoir” av T0 Te or 
K T0 0 relle Y prong av vmronypleun wepieyey 
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DOCTRINE os IDEAS: 


1 T may not be improper in this place to 
ſay ſomething of Plato's general Doctrine 
of Ideas. He divided all objects into two 
rand claſſes, denominated, from the different 
methods by which we become acquainted 
with them, rather than from their own na- 
ture, Intelligibles and Senſibles. (Noyre . 
Alchnra.) The firſt are the objects of the 
underſtanding, and the other of the ſenſes &. 
The intelligibles, which were ſingle in their 
ſeveral kinds, (& x5) were conſidered as 
the only real exiſtences and the objects of 
knowledge. The ſenſibles, which were the 
many, (ra wa) being of a very different 
deſcription, were the foundations of opinion 
onl 
Under the claſs of ſenſibles he compre- 
hended not only every particular external object, 
of what kind ſoever, but alſo every particular 
act or concrete quality belonging to it. There 
were many beautiful, many good, and many 
juſt things, ( Kang, WoAkna xwyula, was 
o Wada) which were all claſſed under 
ſenſibles; (ach) ſince the notice of all 
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particulars is conveyed by the ' ſenſes. But 
the intelligibles (ra ven) were thoſe things 
which are to be comprehended only by the 
underſtanding. with reaſon *. In this: claſs 
were included not only ſpiritual ſubſtances, 
but alſo all general abſtract qualities. (7, 4. 
To ayobov xai To ona) So that, in fact, & 
exacov voyrov was the general or abſtract idea, 
and T&% WOAANG aobyra the ſeveral particulars 
arranged under it. 

Ariſtotle, who viewed nature wich a more 
curious eye, and who was not ſo much under 
the influence of a lively and refined imagi- 
nation, formed a very different judgment 
upon the ſubject. He maintained, that bo- 
dily or t objects were moſt properly 
entities F. He divided entities (. into 

runary and ſecondary. By primary entities 
p meant particulars, as a particular man or 


a particular horſe. By ſecondary entities he 


meant the ſpecies and genus, under which 

the particulars are claſſed. , Thus the pri- 
mary entity is a particular man: the ſecon- 

dary entities are the ſpecies man and the ge- 


nus animal 4. His doctrane therefore 1 Is, 9 
| a 18 
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this. reſpect, directly oppoſite to that of his 
maſter. For he maintains, that particulars 
ate the only proper entities : that the ſpecies 
and genus exift only in a ſecondary ſenſe; 
and that they could not exiſt at all, were it | 
not for the particulars or primary entities *. 
Now, fays he, an entity ſeems: to point out 
ſome actual and particular thing, which a 
primary entity truly and indiſputably does. 
Indeed by the conſtruction of the ſentence a 
ſecondary entity appears to do ſo, but does 
not in reality. It expreſſes only the qua- 
lity T. 1 20s 

The reaſon why many philoſophers held 
general ideas to be the real entities, was, as 
Ariſtotle very juſtly obſerved 4, that they 
regarded particular objects as tranſitory and 
fleeting. On this account Plato charaQte- 

| Frites 
do, 5 Tis avipwn®- ey ede ey oͤrap ce Tw avIponey* yeuO 
de 78 eidus egi r Cwov* JevTepal By Gu)as heyovias ,t bioy by 
Te avipwn® xa to Cwoy. Categ. C. v. 

* Al TpwTai H,“, iz T9 TOS aXkow £WUOWV ? Y οεijõẽ2. 
nupiaIzla M,] Keyorlar—Mn eowy vv Toy Tfwluv eowv, 
J Twy arkwy 71 eivai. Ibid. | 

+ Ilazca de worn Foxes rode ri onmaivey* em He By ry 
WpwTWy £01Wv avauMotnthrov xa aknfes xiv. b7s rode 11 
ont tlopuwoy ar ras Ev apiiuy To I1kemevoy eg. en de 
ro Seulepwy ν,“im“m QUYETRL EV H,ðẽHs/ TY ON ri TINS - 
nyopias rode Tr Emei, ö ray eunq avIpwroy 1 Cwov* & wv 
ye ane alla wanrkoy moo Tr onwaiver & vyap £51 T0 
d one, WOTER N p ucia, WNAE Kale forAwy © avipwu- 
T©- keyerai xa To Coov. Ib. 

T Te wev vv ev Tos crofnTOAS xabexage pery evo, N 


keverv ofev auluvs Metaph. L. XI. C. XIII. Tonsen & 1 
Wespe 
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rizes his entities as always the ſame and per- 
manent in their nature and relations to each 
other. (ae xd]u Tx ava xa worawg eνον,)˙ 
In the Philebus he divides knowledge into 
two kinds: Firſt, experimental knowledge, 
which he places in a ſecondary claſs, as being 
converſant about fluctuating and periſhable 
things. Secondly, abſtract knowledge, which 
is intitled to the firſt claſs, as it reſpects things 
unchangeable and permanent“. 

Philo Judzus, no inconſiderable Platoniſt, 
founds a curious interpretation of Scripture 
upon this doctrine of Plato. He ſays (weps 
Neve. p. 116.) that the ſacred writings on 
this account ſtyle Gop the huſband, not of 
a virgin; for that is changeable and mortal 
— but of virginity, which is of a permanent 
nature . 


ep: Twy eidwy dog THS emo, Je To w,,“ αι, w epi THS 
ahne tois Hparhutuos noyois; ws Wavluy Twy aiobnrwv 
ae ge wy", Eire Em5mLpm TWO. i524 xa Pponeois, dle ps 
dei Twas Sols c maps Tas aihnlas Wevaozs. B vag s 
ram eco emenpmy. C. Iv. | 

* Eminyun dn eignung iafop®-* 1 Ne, e Th ,d 
1 a TIAL LEVY ATOCAET EI, 9) de, ei ra he , un 
@TONAU EVE, KATE TAUTE Ge x, wOnulaus ovig att. T] eig 


ro ane emoxoNemEvo, iu exerns an eva. 
P. 61. This is ſimilar to what he had ſaid a little before : 


Tn wept T0 ov, xa T o, kai TO KATE TEUTOY att MERUXWS, 
Tavlws eyoarye o,eu N Yeola Evpaavias boos vas xa e 
©/001pTNTH, Lan py a e'. YVWOY. p. 58. 

t Aton 5, xpnowes wihuraxiai, Yeo avipm uTwv, n 
wapbers. Tpenin ya de nai Synth. akke Waplevics, TS as 
xara xa aula xa woaulus expuons ideas. 


Con- 
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1 E will now examine what Plato has diſ- 


cCourſed in his treatiſe De Rep. a 71; 
78 c N ad eg, which he calls {EY IFOv patnua. 
As Plotinus, Cudworth, (p. 259, 407, &c.) 
and many others, ſuppoſe ro «ya3y_ to mean 
the * Supreme Being; it will be proper to 


conſider it with ſome attention. 


We know, that all the ſects of heathen 


| philoſophers did, with the greateſt reaſon, 
look upon the queſtion concerning the 


Greateſt Good +, as one of the moſt important, 
that could engage their attention. Cicero, 


in his Treatiſe concerning Laws, which he 
wrote in imitation of Plato, ſays, that the 
queſtion is immediately connected with that 
ſubject; as it is the buſineſs of him, who 
draws the plan of a ſtate, always to have an 


* Brucker ſeems to think, that Plato here deſcribes the 


ſecond hypoſtaſis in the divine nature. Hiſt. Critica 


Philoſoph. Pars II. L. II. C. vi. Sect. 1. P. 693. 


+ Quid eſt enim in vita tanto opere quærendum, quam 


cum omnia in philoſophia, tum id, quod his Libris quæ- 
ritur, quid fit finis, quid extremum, quid ultimum, quo 


ſint omnia bene vivendi recteque faciendi conlilia refe- 


renda ? quid ſequatur natura ut ſummum ex rebus expe- 


tendis, quid fugiat ut extremum malorum ? Qua de re 


cum fit inter doctiſſimos ſumma Diſſenſio, &c. 
| | De Finibus, Lib. I. C. 4. 
eye 
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eye to the greateſt good of the ſubjects, which 
he can never do, * 2 he knows wherein 
that good conſiſts. . f 

But let us - +» in what manner Plato 
makes Socrates enter upon this diſcourſe ve. 
rue TE aa idecg, Or, as he elſewhere calls 
it, to diſcover what is the moſt excellent of 
human poſſeſſions or acquirements. (ITp©- ro 
Jex 7 Tuwv av FpwTrivwy X/nueaT Hy ' Epiov, 
Phileb. p. 19.) 

He ſtates it as the moſt difficult, and at 
the fame time the moſt important attain- 
ment ; without which indeed every other 

ſſeſſion and attainment would be of no va- 
*, Having warned his hearers of the 


ol 


difficulty and importance of the queſtion, he 
proceeds to ſtate 5 opinions of others con- 
cerning it. The multitude think it to be 


pleaſure ; but thoſe, who are more refined, 

eſteem it to be knowledge or wiſdom +. The 
ſubject of enquiry, therefore, was plainly that, 
which Cicero calls controverſam rem & pfle- 
nam difſentionis inter dotti//imos , and which 
he deſcribes to be that, to which all things 
are referred, and for the ſake of obtaining 


* H biet T NSE eras Wagay Ano exlnoler, un wala 
ayalny ; 1 wf 7 akke Opovev, avev Ts ayals, xakoy de 9 
aryobov und ev Cpoveiy; EF. 505. 

"Tow wev WON Mon Soxes eva T0 aryalov, Tos be 


xopwole>us PpovAiois. 
1 I beſe are terms very ſimilar to thoſe, which Socrates 


uſes in ſpeaking of it: exe, dri (hav HA,—-u No 
aut ClnogiG iy avle, Pavepor. | 
which 
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which alf things are to be done *. Hence 
it appears, that it muſt-have been, what the 
natute of the enquiry! imphes, and what all 
philoſophers, how much ſoever they differed 
in other reſpects, eſtecmed it, either the poſ⸗ 
ſeſſion of ſome external object capable of 
being enjoyed, or ſome perſonal qualifica- 
tions, either c real or mental, capable of 
the moſt perfect enjoyment, or a mixture of 


thoſe ſeveral ingredients F. 
Socrates was aſked again, Ache be 


thought the greateſt good to be knowledge; 

or pleaſure, or ſome thing elſe different from 
thol +. He told them, that he could not diſs 
play to > them 20 «yeF:v itſelf; but he would 
{et before them it's offspring, moſt like itſelf; 
which he afterwards explained to be knows 
ledge in the mind and truth in things. By 
which I conceive him to mean, that re a 
the moſt general idea of good, muſt be an 
abſtract of the univerſal good, an object in- 
finitely beyond the capacity of the human 
intellect, at leaſt in the preſent ſtate of man; 
but that ſome reſemblance of it may be at- 
tained, by uon exerciſed N re the truth 


* Finem bonorum, quo referuntur omnia, & evſus 


2 cauſa ſunt facienda omnia. De Leg. L. 1. C. 20. 
Or, in the language of Plato, 5 dn Juanes wav ammnoa wx 


xa Tels evexa Wia mpatle. 


0 T' h de o,, Tr N Tooafaupeloy. Ariſt. De Mor. 


L. I III. 
oa em151Wny To ayabey n thai, 1 109m), 1 akke 
SD 7 55 rabſa. P. 506. E of 
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of things. Theſe, he ſays, are not re ayaJoy, 
hut ayadenty. P. cog. They ſpring from 
the univerſal good. In the Second Alcibi- 
ades, Socrates is made to aſk, what kind of 
ſtate that would be, which ſhould be com- 
poſed of men ſkilled in all other arts and ſci- 
ences ave Ty; Tv [errige JM. Alcibiades 
is ſoon prevailed upon to acknowledge, that 
it would be a ſtate of the greateſt confuſion 
and anarchy : Ap vx ay opyug Acyoiper, Poſes 
WoAXNYG THApaNTNG TE KH  VOPLICES leg tive. 4 
roici / uv o , m; 

Plato, in the Phædo, makes Socrated; in 
diſcuſſing the doctrine of Anaxagoras, ſpeak 
with diſapprobation of his not referring things 
to goodneſs and fitneſs as their cauſes: wc 
Dig re Dor At deo Furden x. ure qe der 
vic. P. 90. Here dee, and of courſe 78 
D, to which Socrates would refer the 
_ compoſition and ſupport of things, muſt be 
the final cauſe. If any doubt of this could 
remain, it would be completely diſpelled by 
a reference to what Socrates ſaid, in the pre- 
ceding page, he expected from the profeſſion 
of Anaxagoras. When, ſays he, Anaxa- 
goras profeſſed, that things were diſpoſed by 
mind; I- never imagined, that he would aſ- 
ſign any other cauſe for them than this, that 
it is beſt they ſhould be in the manner, in 
which they are *. | 


* Ov vag ay more ao wwny, Gacxovla ye Ong v ae 
Leveln Thai, a Tiva auvlos aiTiay = π . eeνννẽ,, n OTh ReN- 
gor aula r N · e, haves t. 

I will 
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I will endeavour to throw ſome light upon 
this ſubject from the works of contemporary 
writers. * 0 
Xenophon was a ſcholar of Socrates at the 
ſame time with Plato, and has alſo handed 
down to poſterity many of the diſcourſes of 
that great teacher of morality to the Gentiles. 
Not being, like Plato, the founder of a ſect 
and a lecturer by profeſſion, he did not ſtudy 
to form an ingenious ſyſtem with materials, 
culled with the niceſt art from the traditions 
of diverſe countries and the ſpeculations of 
diverſe maſters. He told his artleſs tale with 
an unaffected though elegant ſimplicity. , It 
is not wonderful, that the diſcourſes of So- 
crates ſhould appear different in the hands of 
ſuch different relators. One of the moſt 
ſtriking points of diſtinction is this, that, in 
Xenophon, Socrates always leads thoſe, who. 
diſpute with him, from abſtract and general 
reaſonings to particulars, 8 
It happens, that he has preſerved a diſ- 
courſe between Socrates and Ariſtippus con- 
cerning the very ſubject, of which we have 
been treating. As Xenophon is ſuppoſed not 
to have been on the moſt friendly terms with 
Plato, I cannot help thinking, that by a 
particular expreſſion he meant to. caſt ſome 
ridicule upon this doctrine of our author, 
which Ariſtotle likewiſe ſeems to have thought 
very open to reprehenſion, from the frequent 
ſtrictures, Which he has paſſed upon it. 
f „ Keno- 
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Xenophon tells us (Mem, L. III. C. vim.) 
that Ariſtippus, defirous of enſnaring 80- 
crates, alles him, if he knew what 
is 4. Do ou mean, ſays Socrates, goo for 
a fever No For weakneſs of eyes ?—No 
For hunger No hen, ſays he, if you 
aſk. me, whether I know any thing good, 
725 is good, for nothing ; I neither know nor 

eſire it f. He then proceeded to ſhew, that 
there was nothing abſolutely and univerſally, 
Uo for that good, referred to, ſome end; 
fo things, that were handſome and good for 
e purpoſes, were unſeemly and bad for 
ot hers. 

** Ariſtotle: begins his Ethics with aſſertin g. 
that, ſome good 1 is the object of all our aims 
and purſuits; therefore that, which all things 
Kei, is called good in an abſolute ſenſe or, 
The Good. This in the ſecond chapter he 
farther ſtyles happineſs. But here he gives 
us the ſame account, that we have ſcen be- 
fore i in Plato and Cicero. Men doubt about 
the nature of this happineſs d. The many, 
6 w as Plato alſo calls them, think, that 


* E. ds ates | 
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it confiſts of external things, as pleaſure, 
riches. Some were of opinion, that there 
was ſome thing good in itſelf, which Was 
the cauſe to other things of their being 
good 8. 

Having in the third chapter confuted the 
opinions of the multitude, he undeftakes, in 
the fourth cha ter, to controvert the latter 
opinion, which was entertained by thofe, 
vrhom he denominates the wiſe. he 

calls 70 x. and the opinion of Tore friends. 
He maintains, that there can be no common 
or general idea of po (ve av ej cons ho o 


Tyrwy dx) becauſe g ——— 
many different — 15 Wh ject, - 4 


God and the foul ; in the quality, as in the 
virtues ; in the quantity, as in moderation, 
in time, and place, and fo forth. Again, 
having diſtinguiſhed good into ends and means 
(r ftev K evra, I * ep de dier Tara) let 
us, fays he, conſider, if they be expreſſed ac 
cording to one idea. The concluſion, which 
he draws from his reaſoning, is, that there is 
not a common good according to one idea 
vx 851 cpte Th aryergor rower Ti xa) PLL ec). 
hus Xenophon and Ariſtotle arrive at che 


ſame point bs different roads, 
It * s moſt evident to me, at Ari. 


ſtotle throughout this whole chapter is con- 


2 Taba TH $934 , A v x69" 400 t, 0 35 * 
roigdt Waco ai £54 ru ca ayala. 
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troverting the doctrine of Plato concerning re 
a ; and all his reaſonings imply, that he 
underſtood his maſter to mean by it one ge- 
neral abſtract idea of good, under which all 
other things intitled good are claſſed, which 
he calls xowev 7: e xa e, and again, FI 
Ti ro NN 6) wyopspevov o 3 

Ariſtotle begins his Great Morals with an 
enquiry about the ſame r ayaJor, which he 
pronounces to be the end of all knowledge and 
power (Tan; ETIFN 41G x. duvapews ECL Ti r. , 
and ſays, that the idea of good is that, by 
partaking of which other things are good “. 
Haviog come to the ſame concluſion by nearly 
the ſame reaſoning as before, he attacks Plato 
more cloſcly for introducing ſuch general and 
- abſtract ſpeculations into political diſquiſi- 
tions, The profeſſion of no particular art 
or ſcience comprehends the knowledge of the 
good of every one. The phyſician knows 
not what is good in the art of a pilot, nor 
again the pilot what is good in the profeſſion 
of a phyſician ; but each knows and is con- 
cerned about the good of his own occupation. 
So neither does it concern politics to treat of 
a. good, which is common to all things. 
Wherefore, when any one undertakes to diſ- 
courſe of good, he ought not to ſpeak of 
the idea. But the men, againſt whom this 


Od rn mwileoxoia ayabe eg. Tero Is i51 51 ta 
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reaſoning is directed, think, that they ought 
to treat of the idea; for they ought to treat 
of what is moſt completely good. —This, 
fays he, can have no relation to politics, con- 
cerning which we are now ſpeaking.—But 
perhaps the perſon profeſſes to uſe this ge- 
neral good as a firſt principle, from which he 
will proceed to the particular goed. But 
neither is this right; for he ſhould uſe the 
principles peculiar to his ſubject (di. ra; 
apya; onxuc; nauGavw). Otherwiſe he would 
reſemble a man, who, in order to prove, that 
the angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, ſhould begin with proving the ſoul 
immortal. Now we can prove the propoſi- 
tion, without proving the immortality of the 
ſoul ; and in like manner we can ſpeculate 
upon other goods, without the abſtract uni- 
verſal idea of good (avev Tv xare Ty ideas 
wyahs). Therefore this is not the peculiar 
principle of that good, which you are ſeek- 
ing. | 
Moſt of this reaſoning is repeated in his 
Ethics to Eudemus, L. I. C. v1. particu- 
larly that a general abſtract good is of no uſe 
in politics *. He calls it likewiſe re Tv ayady 
«6@-. And that you may not ſuppoſe it dif- 
ferent from other ſpecies or general ideas, he 


ſays, wrt au ao To wyadvov T1 i Tv ayade. 


Ori Mey uy wn ei auro Ti ayaboy, N aries THau- 
Tas, Xai OTs & Xp Ty) WITT), a oy T1 ayabory 
vorige xd THIS a N¹s. P. 401. 
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2004 Ya Xipig N £1944 THY fue roi, dere u.. 
T %MA G5 dens. P. 200. 1 570 
=_ think, I have now ſaid enough to prove, 
that Plato did not intend by the term To aye- 
der to exprels a perſon, and therefore that he 
could not mean by it the ſupreme Being, the 
firſt perſon of the Trinity; but rather the 
final cauſe of things, as he fays in the Phi- 
lebus, To ys pv ive To den, TY YIYYO eva 
at Yugo a er Ty TE WYGIS Wop enen 651. 


P. 54. | 4e en 
| fe. Philebus, in which Plato profeſſedly 
treats of the ſame ſubject, he does not ſoar 
quite ſo high into the regions of abſtraction. 
The queſtion having been ſtarted, whether 
pleaſure (ide or intellect and knowledge 
(og xau emign,ν] are the greateſt good; in the 
courſe of the enquiry he divides both plea- 
ſure and knowledge into two kinds, differing 
from each other in degrees of truth and rea- 
lity; and concludes, that neither of them ſe- 
parately, but that a mixture of the moſt pure 
parts of each, conſtitutes that good, which is 
the ſubject of enquiry -. | 


ad Noy dn Tis Moy®- epmvyoev lun, WaTeg Kay X07" e, 
un Tnren EV TW a Pico r a&yabou, 4 &Y TW H,. Fi 
* ar T T ExaTAS do Tpwrov Tebebae, 
ef IXav3 TÜu Se ,ẽiͥvp TOY aYaT1TOTETY Boy ref 
raoaſtene dafεE¹ů i P. PI, 5 t 
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N Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem is the 
following paſſage: In his Philebus, 
though he agree thus far with thoſe other 


ancient philoſophers, ws ac Ts waiſog ves 


aps, that mind always rules over the 
whole univerſe; yet does he add after- 
wards, or ung eg Yen; TE WaYlw! GT, 
that mind is (not abſolutely the firſt prin- 
ple but) cognate with the cauſe of all 
things; and that therefore it rules over 
all things with and in a kind of ſubordi- 


nation to that firſt principle, which is Ta- 


gathon, or the higheſt good. —Where when 
Plato affirms, that mind or his ſecond di- 
vine hypoſtaſis is yeu51; with the firſt ; 
it is all one as if he ſhould have have ſaid, 
that it is TUYYEVNSS and dung, and oporyerys 
with it; all which words are uſed by 
Athanaſius, as ſynonymous with dh. 
coeſſential or conſubſtantial. P. 578. See 


alſo = 591. 


Plato often ſpeaks of the authority, which 


the mind or ſoul in general exerciſes over the 
body, which it animates and informs. He 
applies to them ſeverally the epithets, go- 


verning 
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verning and governed ( -: ywy xas wpyoperer). 
In the Timzus, ſpeaking of the creation 
of the univerſe, he fays, The ſoul, which 
was prior in time and ſuperior in dignity, was 
appointed by the Creator as a miſtreſs and 
governor over the ſubject body . Hence it 
is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ug, o5 apy: rv 
wal ., is the mind of the univerſe (ru 
.). — But, in order to arrive at the full 
meaning of the paſſage, upon which Cud- 
worth has given this commentary, it will be 
proper to conſider the context, and to ob- 
ſerve the train of reaſoning that led to it. 

A diſpute had ariſen between Philebus and 
Socrates, whether pleaſure or intellect con- 
tributed moſt to the good of man. In the 
courſe of the enquiry Socrates divided all 
things now exiſting in the univerſe (Taiz ra 
vw oye. Tv wait) into four parts. Firſt, 
what is unlimited (arepor) viz. thoſe things, 
which admit of degrees, and have no prin- 
ciple of limitation within themſelves, ſuch as 
hard, ſoft, harder, ſofter, &c. Secondly, li- 
mitation (Tas). Thirdly, things produced 
by the union of limitation with what is in it's 
own nature unlimited (xo). And fourthly, 

| the author or cauſe of the union (re Ty; a- 
| ring e.). Having proved, that pleaſure 
| js of the kind of the unlimited, he then aſks, 
To which of the forementioned diviſions can 


| 6 | * O Je * YEVETL N apeſn wpolepay xa¹ wpeoColepay 
V ee, os donor xa pH aphoprve cue Hue. 
| we 
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we without impiety aſſign wiſdom, and know- 
ledge, and mind or intellect ? (@pornow Js xas 
ETIHY hv Ka VEV $45 T6 O T WpotpyfheVwY vUP 
Jev]es, BX &v e j 5 or, as he alks the 
ſame queſtion again in other words, Of what 
kind they are (vuy wa: ei e cpoprrO., omous 
verug sey). This, ſays he, is eaſy; for all 
wiſe men agree, that mind is king of heaven 
and earth. And perhaps they ſay well. 
But let us, if you pleaſe, enter into an exa- 
mination of the kind itſelf (ale ru yes) 
more at large. 6 hs 
Shall we, ſays he, aſſert, that an irrational 
power and chance preſide over the univerſe ; 
or on the contrary, as thoſe who have gone 
before us, ſay, that ſome wonderful mind 
and intelligence arranges and directs it? (vu, 
Kai Pporyow Twa Jauuagy Sui ν ν diaxuCip- 
vav ;) Protarchus, one of his opponents, rea- 
dily admits, that mind diſpoſes all things 
(vuv waila die). Socrates encourages 
him to perſiſt in this opinion, and aſſures 
him, that he will take his ſhare of the dan- 
ger and cenſure, if any doughty diſputant 
ſhould affirm, that thoſe things were not ſo 
diſpoſed, but proceeded in a diſorderly man- 
ner (orav duvO- ang On, raura en ET WG * 

PACTAPT 0» up 
- He then ſtates the conſtituent parts of the 
viſible world and human nature. The fire, 
with which we are converſant, is ſupplied 
and repleniſhed by the elemental fire, which 
AS | ſubſiſts 
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ſubſiſts in the univerſe (& rw was];) in a per- 
fect ſtate. It muſt be faid alſo of our bodies, 
that they proceed from and are ſupported by 
the great body of the univerſe. Do we not 
fy, that our body has a ſoul “? Whence did 
it receive it, if the body of the univerſe be 
not animated, and have the ſame things as 
this of ours, and ſtill more beautiful There 
are therefore in the univerſe a kind unlimit- 
ed, limitation, and ſome cauſe not unimpot- 
tant preſiding. over them | (aT#po, wepat, xa 
rig em alſſoig t £ Þavin) arranging and con- 
ſtituting years, ſeaſons, and months, which 
is moſt juſtly called wiſdom, and mind or in- 
tellect +. But wiſdom and intelle& cannot 
ſubſiſt without ſoul . Therefore we muſt 
acknowledge, that there is in the nature of 
Jupiter (that is, the univerſe,) a royal foul, 
and a royal mind, on account of the power 
of the cauſe. Think not, ſays Socrates, 


—— 


* See this reaſoning adopted in Cic. De Nat. Deor, 
L. II. C. vl, vii. | 

+ We find an argument ſimilar to this both in Xeno- 
phon and Cicero. N Je joror ape udeus oa oe wivyas 
wg JOS OUVapMEoas ;/ xa re VWeppoyeln xa whnbO- 
EMH bY e&Ppoouyny Tiva, ws ole, evlaxlus XE Xen. 
Mem. L. I. C. iv. | FR 

Quid eſt enim verius, quam neminem eſſe oportere 
tam ſtulte adrogantem, ut in ſe rationem & mentem putet 
E in ecelo mundoque non putet ? Ci. De Leg. L. 
I. C. vii. | es 7 | | 
t Philo fays, that intellect (ver) is to the foul, what 
the pupil is to the eye. N ra dduyny g x ty 
o. Typ: Kogwon. P. 14. 

that 
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that I have produced this reaſoning. to na 
urpoſe. It ſupports thoſe, who faid of old. 
on mind always, governs the world. It alſo 
furniſhes this anſwer to my enquiry, That 
Wi of the ſame. kind with. the cauſe of 
. V A ²˙ nt EE 
i e firſt, that the following paſ- 
fages all mean the ſame thing, viz. Nuc  «: - 
Gao, I #pavs VM. Nur x porno; Ting 
Nun - cuvilar\srav een Nay wan 
b HC Ae TE wild. ves ag; and that 
they are put in oppaſition to the following ſen- 
tences.; Ta Cum] & rade ro KG&AE phEVOY Nor 
trio TY. T® GAQYE Kt, El duct, xn 
Ta ony He, and ArTax/ws exev. Secondly, 
That the two following paſlages expreſs and 
the third refers ta the ſame queſtion: ®pary- 
Tiv de X04 ν⁰”:V x VEV eig T4, de ry WT poriph= 
ever. v¹νY Nees, un. antboyer ;—Nev xa, e715 
sporrrG-, omour Yeu. een Al, warpdepwy 0 6 
Bens, Tw axe. als T8: yevsg. momounela— 
And that the anſwer to this queſtion is, Neg 
£54 VEVSGNG TE WV [wy GT Mexbev/Os Twv TEF[apwn, 
wy ul 1p. U Tu As Socrates himſelf im- 
mediately after expreſſes in direct terms, sx«4 
cee In Dr vu uc UL T &TOKpioil. Thirdly, 
That Neg, which is ſaid to be yen; Tv war 
ru ai, of the ſame kind or akin to the 
cauſe of all things, is the human mind or 
intellect — — as a ſource of good in op- 

polition to pleaſure: (1%), which, conſiſtin 
of ſenſations, was ſtated to be of the kind of 
| unlimited 
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unlimited (eo). For Socrates proceeds 
thus: It has now beer ſatisfactorily ſhewn 
by us, of what kind it is, and of what power 
it is poſſeſſed (d den yever ig, xa rue woe 
rata xex]yra:) ; and alſo the kind (5. ) of 
pleaſure in like manner ſome time ago ap- 
peared. He then repeats the reſult of the 
eceding inveſtigation: We ſhould remember 
theſe things concerning both; that mind is 
akin to the cauſe and in a manner of the ſame 
kind with it (vu; peer airing ny Zuyyery; xau τν 
ccd ov ru yes); but pleaſure is itſelf unlimited, 
— of a kind that neither has nor ever will 
ave in and of itſelf either beginning or mid- 
dle or end. | 
This doctrine, that the foul of man is akin 
to the foul of the univerſe and derived from 
it, appears frequently in the writings of Plato 
and his followers. In the tenth book of his 
Republic he characterizes it as related to the 
divine and immortal and always exiſting (ag 
ouy yes Eo Tw Te Ne na alavaly xa an oil. 
P. 611). 
It abounds every where in Cicero: Quod 
prævideat animus per fe, quippe qui Deorum 
cognatione teneatur. De Divin. I. 30, Ne- 
ceſſe eſt cognatione divinorum animorum ani- 
mos humanos 'commoveri, 49. When we 
conſider, how copiouſly Cicero drew his ma- 
terials from Plato, and what a variety of pat- 
fages, almoſt literally tranſlated, he has tranſ- 
fuſed into his works; it is not unreaſonable 
of. 
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to ſuſpect, that he had our author and his 
doctrine immediately in his eye, when he 
wrote the following part of his treatiſe con- 
cerning Laws: Cumque alia, quibus cohærent 
homines, e mortali genere ſumſerint, que fra- 
gilia eſſent & caduca; animum eſſe ingene- 
ratum a Deo: ex quo vere vel agnatio nobis 
eum cœleſtibus, vel genus, vel ſtirps appel- 
lari poteſt.— Jam vero virtus eadem in homi- 
ne ac Deo eſt, neque ullo alio ingenio prete- 
rea: eſt autem virtus nihil aliud quam in ſe 
perfecta & ad ſummum perducta natura. Eft 
igitur homini cum Deo ſimilitudo. Quod 
cum ita ſit, quæ tandem poteſt eſſe prior cer- 
tiorve cognatio? Cic. De Leg. I. 8. : 
Moreover, both Cicero, and Maximus Ty- 
rius another profeſſed admirer and follower of 
Plato, have applied this very doctrine, of the 
human mind's being derived from the divine, 
as an argument to prove the very ſame point, 
for which Plato has here produced it, viz. 
The ſuperior efficacy of intellect above ſen- 
ſual pleaſure to promote the real good of man. 
Cicero prefaces his reaſoning with an imme- 
date reference to Plato: Ex hoc igitur Pla- 
tonis quaſi quodam ſancto auguſtoque fonte 
noſtra omnis manabit oratio. Having ſpoken 
of the nature and origin of vegetables and ir- 
rational animals, he next proceeds to man, 
the proper ſubject of his enquiry. Ut beſtiis 
aliud alii præcipui a natura datum eſt, quod 
ſuum quzque retinet, nec diſcedit ab eo; fic 
| homini 
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homini multo quiddam præſtantius: etſi pre- 
ſtantia debent ea dici, que, habent aliquam 
comparationem: humanus autem animus, de- 
cerptus ex mente divina, cum alio nullo, niſi 
cum ipſo Deo, ft hoc fas eſt dictu, compa- 
rari poteſt. Hic igitur, ſi eſt excultus, & fi 
ejus acies ita curata eſt, ut ne cæcetur erro- 
ribus, fit perfecta mens, id eſt, abſoluta ra- 
tio; quod. eſt idem virtus. Et, fi omne bea- 
tum oft cui nihil deeſt, & quod in ſuo ge- 
nere expletum atque cumulatum eſt, idque 
virtutis eſt proprium: certe omnes, virtutis 
compotes, beati ſunt. Cic. Tuſc. DUp. L. V. 
13 

The paſſage in Maximus Tyrius ſtands 
thus: Exe | pev Yup, EXE VEV Kau NOYOV -x 
cn. * dym ns WAnppeAtic; To Twue £x0);, we 

de rg a , amoppons Tov vv diehapoavey — 4 
de cανε jaev Ido, vs de Aoy@—tvravbe TOwuv 
Cores. To avbpurrs wyabov, ons To epyovy—travba 
To #pyov, Ons T0 opyavor” er v opyavev, ons 
ro TwCov—T1 Vuxns opyavor; vec. Files To epyor. 
T1, Vs eh; Sponge  evpes To axyalov, Dill. 
XXXIV. 
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5 2 54- 
E P I 6 T L E S. 
Tat Seed Eprarrt TO DIONYSIUS. 


TH E reaſoning and expreſſion, uſed in 
the Philebus,: will ſerve to throw ſome 
light upon a paſſage in the ſecond Epiſtle to 
Dionyſius: ®n; yep On, Kd]e Tov exeme - Aoyov, 
uy ixavw; anodeduylau cu wept TIS, TE Wpwre 
Puoew;, Ppageov Oy Tor ds aivrypw—cds Yap Exe 
el Tov Wailuy area "wail eg, a exews 
EVEXCE TW ,d Ku EXEWO CUTIOV TAY ew) T KOANGWV. 
Feu]epoy de Weps Ta devepa, Kew Tpirov wegs Tu 
TpIT&. | | | 

When we conſider the character of Dio- 
nyſius, and call to mind, that the * purpoſe 
of Plato's viſiting him was to inculcate mo- 
deration upon him; it is natural to ſuppoſe, 
that the reaſoning, uſed in the Philebus, 
would conſtitute a very important part of the 
Lectures, delivered by the Philoſopher to the 
Prince, He would ſtate to him, that there 


* Plato explains this purpoſe in his ſeventh Epiſtle, 
which was directed to the friends of Dio. He ſays, that 
Dio, having attached himſelf to virtue in preference to 
pleaſure and luxurious living (apeInv “, . 33ovns 
r Te @AATS TPUQNS, M,. P. 327.) was deſirous, 
that Dionyſius alſo ſhould be brought to the ſame ſtate of 
mind. He therefore prevailed upon Plato to make a vey- 
age to Syracuſe for that purpoſe. 
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are in the univerſe three principles, reo, 
Wepcœg, x TO rug rid 7. : and as in the 
univerſe the moſt noble and beautiful pro- 
ductions are formed by the operation of mind 
or intellect, connecting limitation with the 
things, that are in themſelves unlimited; ſo 
alſo in man the greateſt good is produced by 
connecting limitation (w#a;) with the pleaſ- 
mg ſenſations (4%) which are in their own 
nature unlimited. 1 

We might likewiſe expect to find, that as 
long as the Prince thought proper to con- 
tinue the connexion with the Philoſopher, 
this ſubject would engage a conſiderable part 
of their attention. Fas 2 

The paſſage in queſtion confirms this rea- 
ſoning, and is illuſtrated by it; though it is 
deſignedly involved in obſcurity, that, in the 
caſe of the letter's miſcarrying, it might not 
be underſtood by any, but thoſe who had 
ſome previous knowledge of the principles 
of the author. In it is contained an enume- 
ration of the three principles; the firſt of 


which, ro wee Parixea, 1s the fame as 79 


u ον ao, Pacinevg npw gpars xa is, by 
which, from a mixture of the other two prin- 


eiples, wpau Te xa 00% GANG WY] “ EYE, 
r Te p Kai Twy Weep; ey om Tuppuy lin, 


The human mind, proceeds Plato, is ear- 
neſtly deſirous of learning the nature of theſe 


things, looking into the things of itſelf, that 
are related to them ; none of which it has in 


9 a per- 


2 5 4 err 5 * % 
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a perfect ſtate. But there is nothing of this 


kind (that is, of a ſtate, which is not per- 
fect) with reſpect to the king, and the things 
which I have mentioned. Ts dy G αννν weps 
au wy errov nden egi Toeſo, Conſequently, the 
knowledge, which the mind acquires of the 
nature 7s wpwrs, by looking into the corre- 
ſponding things of itſelf, muſt be inade- 
quate. 

Plato here alludes to what is taught in the 
Philebus ; firſt, that the conſtituent parts of 
man are of the ſame kind with the conſtitu- 
ent parts of the univerſe: ſecondly, that 
thoſe parts in man are imperfect ; but in the 


univerſe they are perfect. 


F 2 TRE 


* 


Tur SIXTH EPISTLE. 


EAR the latter end of Plato's ſixth 

Epiſtle is the following paſſage : Tov r 
. Oeov, ryeſova ry TE Ovjev Ku TWV fhueh= 
An, Tu 1. myspor©- xa aris Walepm Kupion. 
The author here appears to me to expreſs 
himſelf according to the ſyſtem of a creator 
and a creation. I conceive, that Tov @ayſwy 
Oeoy correſponds with ro Tai[wv airy and Ha- 
TIAEUG uu x. 7. A. in the Philebus, the uni- 
verſe or the ſoul of the univerſe. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation a@:Ti» maipa xvpioy 
muſt mean the eternal, ſelf-exiſtent being, 
the Creator of the univerſe, who is called in 


the Timæus dnαjlU . and wang. 


( 5x ) 
C R A £:208 


HE ſame terms in the Philebus are 
likewiſe explanatory of the following 
paſſages in the Cratylus : Ov yap egw iu ras 
' Toi HANK WHO, 054; £51 aiTiOs parnov Ts Gyv, 
„ & apyuwv Te ua Pacikevg Twv WeJuv. c, 
' uy ph ovopuarCeobai A (Za) Tw Oe. eas, 
. o Fun cet wagt Tois Coo vrapye. P. 396. 
Cudworth (P. 2 59, ) ſaw the neceſſity of re- 
ferring here to uxy *, the third -hypoſtaſis 
of his Platonic Trinity, thoſe very titles, 
which in other paſſages he ſuppoſes to be 
applied, as diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics, to 
the two other hypoſtaſes. But the truth is, 
that they all refer to that one principle of life 
and intelligence, which was ſuppoſed to per- 
vade the univerſe, and regulate all it's mo- 


tions and operations. 


* Hanc ego mallem interpretationem junioribus, a 
quibus profecta eſt, Platonicis, Plotino & ceteris reli- 
quiſſet vir doctiſſimus, quam ſuam feciſſet. Nec enim, 
quamvis Plato Saturni, Jovis & Cœli loco iſto mentio- 
nem faciat, ullum ego ibi veſtigium video trium illorum 
principiorum, multo minus cum tribus his Platenicorum 
principiis tria Grzcorum nomina componi cerno. Peſ- 
ſimi, meo judicjo, Platonis interpretes ſunt, qui poſt na- 
tum Servatorem Platonicorum adoptarunt ſibi vocabulum 
Quorum quidem animi, quoniam tribus illis principiis 
toti erant infecti & imbuti, ideo ubivis ea quoque ſaga- 
cius, quam fas erat, in Platone venabantur, cujus quippe 

ræcepta videri volebant unice inculcare. Moſbem. in 


loc. Tom. 1. P. 380. 
F 3 TIMAUS. 
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| * E Timæus of Plato cuts ſo diſtinguiſhed 


figure in the preſent queſtion, and has 

been 10 12 quoted and referred to by au- 
thors, that we may venture to enter upon an 
examination of it without any farther preface. 

Timæus, who is the ſuppoſed expoſitor of 

the ſyſtem advanced in this Dialogue, divides 


—— into two claſſes: Firſt, What is with- 
out beginning and unchangeable, which is 


comprehended by the underſtanding with rea- 


ſoning. Secondly, What is made, and pe- 


riſhes, and is the ſubject of opinion only, 
being in it's nature variable, and having 
nothing in it ſo ſtable, as to furniſh the ma- 


terials of knowledge properly ſo called. 


What is made, neceſſarily implies an au- 
thor. Now whatever the Creator forms, 


looking at what is invariable and uſing ſuch 
«patter, muſt be completely beautiful. But 
wha 


tever he forms, looking at what has been 

made and uſing ſuch a pattern, will not be 
completely beautiful. 

Having conſidered the univerſe, and con- 


_ cluded from it's being viſible, that it was 


made ; he next enquires, whether the Crea- 
| tor, 
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tor, in forming it, looked at an invariable 
pattern, ox at one that was made, and aſſerts, 
it is manifeſt, from the beauty of the work 
and the excellence of the Creator, that he 
looked at what is unchangeable. For, ſays 
he, that is the moſt beautiful of the things 
which have been made, and he is the beſt of 
cauſes, Thus it was formed according to a 
pattern, comprehenſible by reaſon and thought, 
and unvarying. 

Having thus diſtipguiſhed the image and 
the pattern, he ſtates * nature of the ac- 
count, which he is about to give. He calls 
it only a probable ſtory and probable reaſon- 
ings (snoJov peubov xau erg Noyes) which 
they muſt be content, on account of the im- 

rfection of their common nature, to ac- 
cept, inſtead of ſuch expoſitions as would 
correſpond with the dignity of the ſubject. 
Theſe latter, in oppoſition to the. others, he 
calls av]o oponoyepueres xas a pH Xoſes. 

He then proceeds to enquire into the rea- 
ſon and manner of the creation. The firſt 
he attributes to the goodneſs of the Creator. 
With reſpe&t to the manner, he ſays, the 
Creator took what is viſible, viz. matter &, 
which moved irregularly and diſorderly, and 
reduced it to order from diforder, on account 
. the excellence of the former mo the 
atter. | 


„AN xa rule wan & A. ma * 5145 


dane, d] ? dg £4; Ocov, nas Vamv xa Tapaderyue 
a Hermiz Irrifio Gent. Philoſop, 
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He conſidered alſo (Aoyioaper0.) that what 
is intelligent is more excellent, than what is 
de void of intelligence; but that there can- 
not be mind or intelligence without ſoul or 
life. On account of this reaſoning (d ro- 
device Tore) having conſtituted a mind in a 
foul and a foul in a body, he compoſed the 
whole, that he might complete a work moſt 
beautiful and excellent in it's nature. Thus 
ought we to ſay, according to a probable ac- 
count (xa Aoyov Tov encore) that this world 
was in truth made an animated and intelli- 
gent being by the Providence of God (da 74» 
ru Oer yeveola wporoicy). The whole compo- 
ſition of the ſoul, he ſays, was completed ac- 
cording to the mind of the compoſer (va 
v Furig a).). 
WM hen he ſpeaks afterwards of the produc- 
tion of time, in which this animated and in- 
telligent being ſhould exiſt ; he ſays, There- 
fore from ſuch reaſoning and conſideration of 
God (er wv oye xa diavoimg Oe ToiauTy;) the 
' fun, &c. was made. 
From all this it appears moſt evident to 
me, that Xoyio pes, Tpovore, Xoy©., and Si 
Oer are only operations of the ſupreme in- 
telligence, as wpovoz; dean (p. 44.) is of the 
inferior gods. 
I Will now examine the nature of the 
tern and the image ſpoken of in this . 
courſe. 

I have already ſhewn at large, that, in the 
- writings of Plato, general or r abſtract ideas 
are 
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are conſidered as the real entities, on account 
of the ſtability of their nature, different from 
particular exiſtences, which are in a ſtate of 
perpetual change; and that he denominated 
them ever-exiſting, as they bear no relation 
to time, nor are they affected by it. I will, 
however, produce a paſſage or two more to 
confirm a point of ſo much importance in 
determining the meaning of the pattern men- 
tioned in the Timæus, a miſconception con- 
cerning which has been very extenſive in it's 
operation. . | 
It is one of the leading principles of the 
| Platonic Philoſophy, that general or abſtract 
ideas only can be the foundation of real know- 
ledge; as they only are exact and permanent 
in their nature and relations “. 

The 


* Arguing upon this principle in his Dialogue concern- 
ing a Republic, (L. v. P. 478.) he reprobates the pre- 
tenſions to wiſdom advanced in favour of thoſe men, who 
are converſant with particulars only. Arens 5 
: %/1n5©-, ds avlo jpuev xanoy xa weay TIVa avis v ν⁊ u 
yesrat as Na, 7 avis woaulus rxuoav* nohnha It ra xaka 
yvourTes exerv@- 5 Qraobenjuwr, x21 290awn avexouEer©-, ay Tis 
& T9 X@Xov On ea Thea) xai 7” akke &rw, True phi- 
loſophers he characterizes thus: Tus a exaga Jewmueyss 
X21 & xale ra avrTs woaulws Oo.. Again, in the begin- 
ning of the following book, he defines philoſophers oi re 

ae. nals T' ala woaules wxovl®- Tovapeva eQanl:oda.—The 
terms, in which he deſcribes the unphiloſophic, deſerve 
our particular attention: Ts ov/®- exags ey:pnueve 71s 
YVWITEWS,, x EVAPYES EV T7 UXM EXovIes Wapaderytha.— 
Again, (P. 486.) ſpeaking of the turn of mind to be ex- 
pected in a philoſopher, he ſays, Ewmerpoy apa , evy,apiv 
nlowey e ros anos Tizynay Poon, mv em THY Te ovIe 
tay £X25's T9 aulaPues, evaywyov napezt, —By the two — 

Cit 
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The Timæus of Plato is derived from the 


treatiſe of Timzus the Locrian concerning 


the ſoul of the world. In this treatiſe the 
pattern (p' L is called 1d and ed., 


the idea and the ſpecific form, which was 


eternal and co-exiſtent with d, matter, but 


diſtinct from and oppoſite to it. What was 


- 


- 


- 


Fo 


formed at the creation by the conjunction of 
theſe two, is called their offspring (r e 
TY]wy ex;youe). Information concerning theſe 
three is attained by three different ways— 
concerning idea or ſpecific form, by the mind 
according to knowledge—concerning elemen- 
tal matter, by ſpurious reaſoning (aoyuruw 
yo), ſo called, becauſe it does not arrive at 
that certainty and preciſion, which are at- 
tained by abſtract reaſoning concerning their 
offspring, particular material objects, pro- 
duced by the union of ſpecific form with ele- 
mental matter, by ſenſation and opinion. 

We are to underſtand, ſays the philoſopher, 
that, before the creation, there were Idea or 
abſtract form, Matter, and God the Creator. 
Now God ſaw matter aſſuming ſpeciſie form 
(Ty a) and changing, in all ways indeed, 
but diſorderly. He was therefore deſirous of 


Cited paſſages it appears, that the terms de and "Dape- 


Jerye are uſed to expreſs abſtract ideas, Agreeable to 
this is the account, which Diogenes Laertius gives of the 
philoſophy of Plato: Es; de Toy Fwy iv ixa5ov aidiov Te 
N Yona, x. WpO- THos amabes* die x now e TH Se 
Tas ideas e, xabamee mapaderymails* Ta 3 ake Tavlas 


$01tevaty rule ojpoiomuale xa hege. IIa. P. 73. 
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bringing it to order, of converting it from it's 
indeterminate ſtate, and of making it deter- 
minate—that there might be diſtinctions of 
bodies, and that they might not receive un- 
directed changes. 

Let us now conſider Plato's deſcription of 
the pattern. He fays, that it contained within 
itſelf all intelligible animals ; as this world 
contains us and all other living creatures. For 
God, deſiring to make this world relemble, 
as much as poſſible, the moſt beautiful of 
intelligibles, which was in all reſpects per- 
fect, made it one viſible animal, having within 
it all correſponding animals, according to it's 
nature. . It due allowance be made for the 
peculiar language of the Pythagorean and Pla- 
tonic ſchools ; nothing can be more plain, 
than that the pattern ſignifies no more than 
the abſtract idea, according to which the uni- 
verſe was formed, with parts in the one an- 
ſwering to parts in the other *. 

Ariſtotle (Natur. Auſc. L. II. C. 11.) diſ- 
tinguithes the cauſes of things into four kinds: 
' Firſt, the ſubject matter, as braſs in the com- 
poſition of a ſtatue, &c. Secondly, the ſpe, 
cific or generic form. Thirdly, the author. 
Fourthly, the final cauſe. The terms, in which 
he deſcribes the ſecond kind, or ſpecific and 
generic forms, are theſe, ro «I. xas 70 a- 


Nome. en Ro. To ru Pavopevs Tele aN TD 
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Philo Jud. De Confus, Ling. P. 345. Paris. 
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With reſpect to the nature of the ſoul of 


the univerſe, it may be proper, firſt, to ob- 


ſerve, that mind and foul do not fignify two 


diſtinct independent exiſtences, as ſome have 
ſuppoſed. Fon, ſoul, when conſidered ſe- 


parately, ſignifies the principle of life: Nu, 
mind, the principle of intelligence. Or, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, (Plat. Queſt. P. 1015). 


ſoul is the cauſe and beginning of motion, 


and mind of order and harmony with reſpect 
to motion *. Together they ſignify an in- 
telligent foul (vs; yxy) which is ſometimes 


called a rational ſoul (4vyy Xoymn). Hence, 


when the nature of the ſoul is not in queſtion, 


the word dq un is uſed to expreſs both. Thus 


in the Phædo, P. 79. the foul (xn) is ſaid 


ſometimes to uſe the body for the examina- 


tion of things (r ow]: wWpooypiſa eig T0 


CxoTew rt); at which times, according to the 


principles of Plato, it forms confuſed and 


imperfect notions of things, and is involved 


in error. But, when it examines things by 


itſelf, it arrives at what is pure and always 


exiſting, and immortal and uniform, and is 
free from error. Here the higheſt operations 


of vs, mind, are b Gin attributed to 


tux, ſoul. 


£ . 
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Ariſtotle, deſcribing quxn, ſoul, ſays, that 
during anger, confidence, deſire, &c. it par- 
ticipates with the body; but that the act of 
underſtanding belongs peculiarly to itſelf *. 
Again, he ſays, Plato in the Timæus, in the 
ſame manner as Empedocles, makes the ſoul 
out of the elemental principles of things; for 
that like is known by like T. Soon after he 
ſays, that ſoul has in it a {principle both of 
motion and of knowledge 7. | 
It is evident, that Tav rede or xo, here 
treated of by Plato, is the ſyſtem. of heaven 
and earth, and of the ſeveral natures con- 
tained in them §. And that vs va thuxy 
zoope is, as Cicero expreſſes it, vis quædam 
ſentiens, quæ eſt toto 3 mundo, per- 
forming the ſame functions in the great body 
of the univerſe at large, that human ſouls do 
in our bodies, giving life and motion to it's 
ſeveral parts, directing thoſe motions with 
conſummate wiſdom, and communicating dif- 
ferent portions of it's eſſence to the different 
beings, that are contained within the bounds 


Oase ral de Twy d eigun udey avev awnalos THY u 
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of it's all comprehending circumference; thus 
effecting and maintaining the variations of 
times and of ſeaſons, the changes of orga- 
nized and unorganized matter, and the unin- 
terrupted ſucceſſion of animated and rational 
beings. The proof of the exiſtence of this 
rational foul, animating and directing the 
univerſe, was derived, as has been already 
obſerved, from the obſervable fecundity of 
nature, and the order and harmony of it's 
s and motions. 15 

That wav rode Or xoouo; was not eternal a 

rte ante is manifeſt from the whole tenor 
of the relation. We have the reaſoning of 
the Creator concerning this future God, be- 
fore he was created (Aoy:owes Oew wep Tov 
'eroopevor Yeov). We have a direct aſſertion of 
the creation of it (Aua du Tov AOY1T cov Tovde, vu 


peev ev uyy, Wuxm de en Twp]: ounigns, To way 
Euverex|awero). On account of this reaſoning 


having conſtituted a mind in a ſoul and a 
foul in a body, he compoſed the whole. — 
Thus this world was made by the providence 
of God an animated and intelligent being 
(wor euuyoy evey Te). 

Nay, the philoſcpher does not even ſtop 
here, but lays before us the order of the work 
and the particulars of the compoſition ; the 
reſult of which is contained in the following 
words: Au w, 0 ral eviapeors Yeo aw[ov 
eyeryoes.— Time is {aid to have been made 
with it; that, having been made together, 
775 | they : 
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they might alſo be diſſolved together, if there 
mend ever be a diſſolution of them (ive apa 
vevnbeiſeg, apa xa Aubuoiwv, av Wore NUT aUuTWy 
ve. That it is not incapable of being 
diſſolved is clear from the declaration of the 
Creator to the Gods, whom he ſtiles O20. 
Oeuy: Every thing, that has been compacted, 
is diſſoluble. Wherefore, ſince you have 
been made, you are not immortal — oe vy 


dy debev m, NU -d & war Emtmrep 
ob avaro E Un ect) It is manifal —— 


from the terms, in which v0 Tay, the uni- 
verſe itſelf, is deſcribed in the treatiſe of Ti- 
mæus the Locrian: rarer eb. Neo Yevyclſov, 
wrote Plapyropevev UT anAw Tit, eFC Tw alloy 
TUV/erTayevu Jew, ei Mero cio Jaaves, 


94. 

It will be proper to repeat here an obſer- 
vation, which was made at the beginning of 
the examination of the Parmenides. Plato 
in the Timæus, as well as in that Dialogue, 
is unwilling to make himſelf or Socrates re- 
ſponſible for the truth of the doctrines, which 
are maintained in it. He therefore does not, 
according to his uſual cuſtom, advance them 
as the ſentiments of Socrates; but attributes 
them to another, for whoſe credit he is not 
ſo much concerned. He moreover does not 
pretend, that the knowledge of them was at- 
tained by the principles of reaſon ; but he 
founds their truth * the n of tra- 
dition. 

This 
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This obſervation will ſerve to explain a 
circumſtance, which muſt otherwiſe appear 
very extraordinary. The real opinion of Plato 
concerning the eternity of the world has 
been much controverted at different periods 
of time. If the Timæus repreſented the ge- 


nuine ſentiments of Plato, it would be im- 


poſſible for any rational doubts to be enter- 
tained upon the ſubject. For this Dialogue 
not only contains the moſt expreſs declara- 


tions, that the world had a beginning, but 


alſo explains the nature of the different parts, 
of which it was compoſed; and ſtates the 
order, in which they were at firſt ſeverally 


created, and afterwards compacted. But if 
we conſider him in this Dialogue as only re- 
* the ſentiments of another, without 


intending to pledge himſelf abſolutely for the 
truth of them; nothing deciſive and incon- 
trovertible can be derived from this Dialogue 
for ſettling the controverſy. 

In this Dialogue the Creator, who exiſted 
eternally, is diſtinguiſhed from the intelligent 
ſoul of the world, which, we are told, was 
actually created, though prior in time and ſu- 
perior in dignity to the body of groſs matter, 
which it animates and modifies. This in- 


telligent ſoul is generally conſidered by the 


ancients as the principle and ſource of life 
and intelligence, and the ſupporter of order 


and harmony in the univerſe ; and therefore 


in all ordinary caſes an inveſtigation of the 
nature 
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nature and origin of things uſually terminates 
In it. b | 

Minutius Felix informs us, that the God 
of Pythagoras was deſcribed in terms of the 
ſame import: Pythagoræ Deus eſt animus, 

r univerſam rerum naturam commeans & 
intentus; ex quo etiam animalium omnium 
vita capiatur. Octav. C. xix. 

Recourſe was ſeldom had to any other be- 
ing, except to account for the origin of the 
univerſe in oppoſition to thoſe, who main- 
tained, that it exiſted from eternity. They, 
who aſſerted, that the univerſe was created, 
were under the neceſſity of providing a Crea- 
tor. But they ſeldom made any other uſe of 
him, than juſt to account for the origin of 
the world. Hence Plato excufes himfelf 
from enlarging upon the nature and attributes 
of this ſupreme Being, by faying, that it 1s 
difficult to diſcover the maker and father of 
this univerſe; and when he has been diſco- 
vered, it is impoſſible to declare him to all: 
Tov eu wv Tony xα Teepe Tuds Tu vH. 
EUpEW TE Epyov, Xa GU ci, big Waslag MH u 
never. Time. P. 28. In this cafe, however, 
the ſoul of the world, the principle of life 
and intelligence, the ſupporter of the ſucceſ- 
ſion of beings, and the maintainer of order 
in the univerſe, held only the ſecond place. 
Whereas, on the other hypotheſis, this ſame 
principle is held to be the firſt cauſe, 
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What Origen ſays of the Stoics and Pla- 
tonics is perfectly agreeable to this: The 
Greeks affirm, that the whole world is a 
God: the Stoics, that it is the firſt God: 
the Platonics, that it is the ſecond . The 
Stoics maintained the eternity of the world. 
They had therefore occaſion to account for 
no more than the ſacceſſion of beings, and 
the wiſdom and order, with which the affairs 
of the univerſe were conducted. For this 
the foul of the world was ſufficient, and was 
eſteemed their firſt God. The Platonics de- 
rived moſt of their opinions from the Timzus, 
in which the doctrine of a Creator is taught. 
He therefore was neceſſarily the firſt God; 
and the ſoul of the world could occupy only 
the ſecond place of dignity in this ſyſtem. 
An attention to this diſtinction will ferve to 
account for that apparent inconſiſtency in the 
principles of Plato, to which Cicero makes 
Velleius the Stoic object. De Nat. Deor. L. I. 
C. x11. 

It would be eaſy to produce a great num- 
ber of inſtances from the writings of Plato, 
Cicero, and others, in ſupport of what is 
here laid down. But, as on any ſuppoſition 
it is equally impoſſible to diſcover in this 
Dialogue the doctrine of the Holy Trinity; 


Taps In Toy ö x06{c0y ννννν ear Otov, Troia 
Ke Tov wpaoſoy di 8' ar IIA ae. roy devſepov. Contra 
Celſum. L. V. P. 235. Ed. Spencer, Cant. 1677. 
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it would lead me too far from the immediate 
ſubject of my enquiry to dwell any longer 
upon this topic. For the ſame reaſon, be- 
cauſe I would not meddle with any thing, 
that is not immediately and neceſſarily con- 
need with my ſubject, I have declined en- 
| tering into the controverſy concerning Plato's 
opinion of the nature and mode of the ſub- 
ſiſtence of ideas. Whether it be determined, 
that Plato taught, that they ſubſiſted notion- 
ally or ſubſtantially in the divine intellect; 
the deciſion, I conceive, will not of itſelf 
tend in the ſlighteſt degree to prove Plato's 
doctrine to have been, that the intellect is 
perſonally diſtinct from the ſupreme Being, 
to whom it belongs. Still leſs, if poſſible, 
can the queſtion be affected by any other hy- 

theſis concerning the nature and mode of 
the ſubſiſtence of ideas. WU 

Having examined all the principal paſ- 
ſages, which are produced from the writings 
of Plato, te prove, that he was acquainted - 
with the doctrine of three hypoſtaſes in the 
divine nature; and having ſhewn, as I con- 
ceive, that none of them, in their true and 
genuine ſignification, do actually countenance 
the hypotheſis; I will endeavour to inveſti- 
gate the ſubject farther, and trace out the 
origin and progreſs of the opinion in later 
times, | 
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Of the Or161N and PROGRESS of the OpIN LON 
of the PLATONIC TRINITY. 


QEVERAL ſects of Pagan Philoſophy in 
a manner derived their origin from the 
ſchool of Plato, yet no one of them, whe- 
ther it profeſſed to adopt his opinions in 
the hols" or only in part either affirmed 
or denied this article, which, if it had been 
really maintained by Plato, muſt have held 
fo diſtinguiſhed a place among his tenets. 
Even Cicero has taken no notice of this ſtrik- 
ing peculiarity ; though he not only was a 
aſſionate admirer and imitator of Plato, but 
alſo made it the chief employment of his lat- 
ter-days to tranſpoſe into the Roman language 
the moſt important doctrines and reaſonings 
of the ſeveral ſets of Grecian ' Philoſophy. 
This profound filence is too remarkable and 
too general to be attributed to chance. Nei- 
ther the high eſtimation, in which the writ- 
ings of Plato were held, nor the penetration 
and induſtry of the many learned men, who 
either propagated or avowedly deviated from 
his opinions, will permit us for a moment to 
ſuppoſe, that this article could have been 
wholly overlooked, or regarded as a circum- 
ſtance of no moment. 
20 If 
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If this opinion cannot be found in the 
writings of Plato, and is not attributed to 
him by the ſubſequent philoſophers of Greece 
and Rome ; it is of importance to inveſtigate, 
by what means it gained admiſſion among 
men, For this purpoſe it will be neceſſary 
to examine at large the writings of Philo, an 
Helleniſt Jew, who ſtudied at Alexandria. 


= -—— - _ 
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An Enquiry into the Der of 
PHILO TJUD AUS. 


Num cenſes oor ſubtiliore ratione opus eſſe ad hze re- 
fellenda? Nam mentem, ſidem, ſpem, yirtutem, ho- 


norem, victoriam ſalutem, concordiam, cxteraque ejuſ- 
modi, rerum vim habere videmus, non Deorum. 


Cic. De Nat. Deor. L. III. C. 24. 


EF ORE I enter upon this enquiry, 1 
wiſh to remark, that it is confined en- 


tirely to the opinions of Philo himſelf. I do 
not mean to determine any thing about the 
doctrines of the Jews en Ay to of divine 


nature in the time of Philo: though all ex- 


poſitions of them, which are founded upon 
different interpretations of Philo, muſt, as 
far as they depend upon ſuch interpretations, 
be affected by my reaſonings, if they be al- 
lowed to be valid. Leaſt of all would I have 
it ſuppoſed, that I mean to deny, that many 
ages of the Old Teſtament refer to the 
ſecond perſon of the eyer-bleſſed Trinity 
when I deny, that Philo's interpretations 0 hi 
them have any ſuch reference. 
A diſtinguiſhed * writer upon this ſubject 
has affirmed, . that Philo was not a Platoniſt. 
ok he had meant by this aſſertion, that Phila 


» Allix's Judgment of the Jewiſh Church. P. 400 
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did not adopt all the opinions of Plato, it 
muſt have been admitted. For it was ſcarcely 
poſſible for him to do this, without aban- 
doning the religion of his fathers, which, 
with all his bias towards philoſophy, he does 
not appear to have entertained any thought 
of doing, But the author, to whom I refer, 
— farther. He fays, Philo had been fo 
ittle acquainted with Plato's works, that he 
brings ſome of Plato's opinions upon the cre- 
dit of Ariſtotle *. It is a queſtion of words, 
whether he ſhould be called a Platoniſt or an 
Eclectic; becauſe he did not abandon Judaiſm, 
and, embracing all the opinions, prove his 
doctrines by the authority of Plato. But it 
is of importance to the preſent enquiry to 
ſhew, that Philo was ſo well acquainted with 
the principles of Plato, that he made great 
uſe of them in his own theological works. 
Philo has adopted Plato's diviſion of things 
into the two great claſſes, Intelligibles and Sen- 
ſibles (vonræ xa awobyra), the former of which 
he characterizes in the language of Plato, as 
always the ſame in their properties and rela- 
tions (ae xa]e ra alſſæ x wow; e-. But 
the latter he ſtates, on the contrary, to be 
ſubject to perpetual changes (wav Ye To 
euTbyroy e eu perabohac, udemore uafε 
T% ave ov. Tlep Koo, P. 2). Like him in 
Philebus, he calls the ſtars living and intel- 


'I preſume, he alludes to what Philo ſays, Ile: ApS. 
Koch. P. 941. Ed. Turneb. et Hoeſchel. Par. 1640. 
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ligent beings (d re eva Aeyoiſas xa Tron 
vere. P.16); where hkewiſe he fays, that 
man derives his ideas of ; muſic and virtue 
which conſiſts in well-harmonized affections, 
from the harmony that is conſpicuous in the 
works of creation. From this men, who 
were formed after them, - inſcribed on their 
own ſouls, and delivered down the moſt ne- 
ceſſary and moſt profitable rules of life (ag 
Ys ò PET THU) af va „ vp HE,? THUG dc 
Wu, avayuaora|yy. xc. WPENpaw]a]nv TEXYNV 
Tw {ww wapttorev. P. 17). In conformity 
with this doctrine, he ſtyles wiſdom a well- 
harmonized and completely muſical ſymphony 
of virtues (eue xc. WHhHETOV TUKOWNEY 
Epe/tv, IIe Ty. Awnext. P. 326). In the 
ſame language he deſcribes vicious folly to be 
an inharmonious, diſcordant, untuneful ſym- 
phony ( aveppogor xa: experny Ko pero ou, 
vey. P. 322). Again, as Plato in his Ti- 
meæus calls time an image of eternity, ſo 
Philo calls eternity the archetype and pat- 
tern of time (apyerurov Ts Xpoave Kar πν , ιαα,i.ů y- 
pa ay, Tleps ru ors eperr To Oele. P. 298). 
But, above all, it is moſt evident, that he 
had the Timæus of Plato in his eye, when 
he wrote his treatiſe of the Creation of the 
World, 'and that he grounded his explina- 
tions upon the ſame principles. Thus, hav- 
ing divided things into intelligible, which are 
eternal, unchangeable and permanent ; and 
ſenſible, which are generated, are changeable 
l and 
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and fleeting ; he enquires, whether the world 
had a beginning. This queſtion he anſwers 
as Aadily as Plato did, and upon the ſama 
principle: Since it is viſible and the object of 
ſenſe, it muſt have been made (ene vv oO. 
Te xau curbyO» 0% 0 xoopO, c j, fin 
xa: tyermr@). This is preciſely the reaſon, 
which was before aſſigned by Plato in Ti- 
meus for the world's having had a begin- 
ning: It was made; for it is viſible and tan- 
gible, and has a body, that is, a body of groſs 
matter (yeyovev* dp. ya an). Te eg Hou 

CwuR EX WV). | 
Again Philo tells us, that God foreſaw, 
that an imitation could not be beautiful with- 
out a beautiful pattern; and that nothing 
material was faultleſs, which had not been 
framed according to an archetype and intel- 
ligible idea. On this account, when he re- 
ſolved to create this viſible world, he firſt 
modelled the intelligible one, that by this 
incorporeal and moſt divine pattern, he might 
conſtruct the material world . This mate- 
rial 


* TIpprnzCwy Se. Gre ©:®-, dri wine xakov ue ay 
wole yevoro xarks Tiga napadeuyual®, de ri r a,ꝗe u 
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mapaderyuali, roy owualxov anepyaontra. P. 3. In this 

ſſage he clearly had in his eye the following one of 
Plats upon the ſame ſubject in the Dialogue above-men- 
tioned. Ons we v av © Ipizpy®, oO To xals Laule 
* HD au, Tor TI WpIXxpunesO mapaderywmal, 
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rial world, which was to be the image of the 
intelligible, was to contain as many kinds of 
ſenſible beings, as there were intelligibles in 
the pattern L. This intelligible world, ac- 
cording to Philo, was compoſed of ideas. 
It is not allowable, he faid, to affirm or 
ſuppoſe, that it ſubſiſted in any place. But 
we ſhall know, where it did ſubſiſt, by pur- 
ſuing the analogy of things in ourſelves . 
Whena city is to be built for ſome great prince 
or potentate, a man, well inſtructed in ar- 
chitecture, comes forward, and, having ex- 
amined the ſi tuation, firſt deſcribes within 
himſelf almoſt all the parts of the city that 
is to be built, temples, places of exerciſe, 
courts of juſtice, market- places, harbours, 
docks, &c. Then having received the types 
of each of them in his mind, as in wax, he 
frames an intelligible city, and ſtamps the 
images of the ſeveral parts on his memory. 
To this model he looks, when he begins to 


Inv id, wat de anepyatnra, nano && avaywns YH 
anoſc\ciobai may* & d' ay ws To yeyor©, wyernly mapaeryiucl, 
Wp9oXpwuey©r, s xakoy. P. 28. . | 

* [peobuleps vewlepov anmxoriope, Tooaula TmeputovIc 
aiahura yen, dave e excive vole, This is evidently 
taken from the deſcription, which Plato gave of the pat- 
tern, according to which the Creator formed the preſent 
world: ra yag 3n vonte Can mavle exe? iy au miphaboy 
I, xabareg 00s 0 x00w©- Has, voz Te aks Jpempals 
SUVESTNEY dpa. | | 
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execute his well- arranged plan with ſtone and 
wood, making the material ſubſtances like 
each of the incorporeal ideas. Something of 
this kind muſt we conceive of God, = 
having purpoſed to build a capital city, firſt 
imagined the types of it; of which he con- 
ſtituted the intelligible N and then uſed 
it as a pattern, when he finiſhed the ſenſible 
world, As therefore the city, predelineated 
in the architect, had no —_— place, but 
was ſtamped upon the mind of the artiſt ; in 
the ſame manner alſo the world compoſed of 
ideas cannot have any other place than the 
divine intellect, which it. 

Having diſcourſed a little upon the cauſe 
of God's creating the world, he returns to 
his analogy. If, ſays he, any one would uſe 

lain words, unadorned by Games, he would 
75 y, that the intelligible world is nothing elſe 
but the * intellect of God, while he was now 
making the world. For the intelligible city 
is nothin elſe but the reaſoning of the ar- 
chitect, Chile he is now projecting to build 
the material city. 

The lain meaning of all this is, that the 
divine Being, when he purpoſed to create the 
-world, firſt conceived. ideas of the ſeveral 


If the reader wiſhes to ſee a complete ſpecimen of 
the exertions of a ſubtil genius in ſupport of a ſyſtem, 
let him look into Norris' 's Theory of the Ideal or Intel- 
ligible World, He will there — how much that i 
nious writer, aided by St. Auguſtin and Malebranche, 
could extract from this doctrine. 
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rts, of which it was to confiſt. Theſe ideas 
| be formed into one plan, and thus conſtituted 
the intelligible world. This he uſed as a pat- 
tern in his creation of the material world, 
which he made to correſpond with it in every 
rticular, the ſeveral ſubſtances, which com- 
ſed the one, anſwering to the ſeveral ideas, 
which compoſed the other. It is not allow- 
able to aſſert or ſuppoſe, that this intelligible 
world, thus compoſed of ideas, had a real 
and external exiſtence, as ſome philoſophers 
may have maintained. It was no more than 
the ideal plan in the intellect of the Creator; 
in the ſame manner as the ideal plan of a 
city, which is to be built, ſubſiſts only in 
the intelle& of the architect, and has no ex- 
iſtence external to it. So that, to uſe plain 
language, the intelligible world is nothing elſe 
but the reaſoning of God, when he was about 
to create the material world; juſt as the in- 
telligible city was only the reaſoning of the 
architect, when he was about to build a ma- 
terial city. Ft da 0 | 
He uſes the ſame language in the third 
Book of the Life of Moſes, when he is ſpeak- 
ing of the pattern of the tabernacle and the 
feveral parts of the furniture of it, which was 
ſhewed to Moſes in the mount, and accord- 
ing to which he formed the earthly taber- 
nacle. The incorporeal ideas, which were 
impreſſed upon his mind, ſerved as a pattern, 
. accord- 


131 
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according to which he formed the material 
objects *. ” a 


* 


Philo was not ſatisfied with giving this ge- 
neral account of the nature of the intelligible 
world. He proceeded to ſtate the principal 
parts of which it was compoſed, and the 
order in which they were framed. Firſt, 
the Creator formed in the intelligible world 
an incorporeal heaven and an inviſible earth, 
and the idea of air, and a void: Then the 
incorporeal eſſence of water, and breath or ſpi- 
rit, and light which was alſo incorporeal and 
the intelligible pattern of the ſun and of all 
the luminous ſtars, that were to ſubſiſt 
throughout the heaven. ent 

In his treatiſe Ile, Tv rig 0 ru Oey pays 
4a|wy Kiyporou©., he attributes the formation 
of things to the art of God (i Tv O r 
de dn, ee. P. 502). And again he ſtyles na- 
ture the ſacred logos or reaſon (i pvrig—o tepog 
Xoyogs P. 506). 113 | 

If it had been the profeſſed deſign of Philo 
to guard againſt the poſſibility of annexing a 
diſtin& perſonality to Aoyos Ne or Ayes Neu, 
which I have rendered the divine intelle& and 
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the intelle& of God; I do not ſee, how he 
could have uſed terms more preciſe or illuſ- 


trations more appoſite. 
Yet the author, to whom I before refer- 


red, has maintained, that the paſſages in Philo 
for the exiſtence of the Aoyoc, as a perſon co- 
eternal with the Father, are ſo evident, that 
they cannot be denied. Indeed he conceives 
them to be ſo evident, that, though he has 
uoted abundantly upon the ſame ſubje from 
the Chaldee Paraphraſts, yet he reſts the 
weight of his cauſe upon Philo, who, he ſays, 
writ much larger and clearer than they did ; 
and will contribute to explain ſome of the 
uotations taken out- of the Paraphraſes in 
uſe at Babylon and Jeruſalem. P. 146. 
However, notwithſtanding this confidence 
in the authority of Philo, and in the pro- 
priety of his own interpretations of his doc- 
trines; he makes ſome conceſſions, which 
detract much from the efficacy of either the 
authority or the interpretation. After all, 
* that I have alledged from Philo and the 
% Paraphraſes,” fays he, I do not pretend 
to affirm, that they had as diftin& notions 
* of the Trinity as we have ; nor do I deny, 
* but that ſometimes they put a different 
* conſtruction on the texts which we have 
cited in proof of this myſtery: Nay, I 
* own that their ideas are often confuſed 
„ when they ſpeak of theſe things, and par- 
* ticularly they refer ſometimes that to the 
5-4 4 | © ſecond 
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«« ſecond perſon which ſhould be aſcribed to 
* the third, and that to the third which pro- 
«« perly belongs to the ſecond.” 

But this is not all. Heallows, that Philo, 
in one inſtance at leaſt, fell into error by 
endeavouring to accommodate Moſes his no- 


tions to the notions of a particular philoſo- 
phy. P. 154. He next admits, that Philo, 
who had gathered his notions, as other Jews 
did, from reading the books of the Old Teſ- 
tament, together with their traditional inter- 
pretations, was not ſo much a maſter of them, 
as to make them always conſiſt with one 
another. In the next ae he does not 
deny, that Philo was not conſtant to himſelf. 
P. 155, 156. Indeed he could not deny this; 
as he had himſelf before charged him with 
inconſiſtency, in making God, when he was 
engaged in his work of creation, addreſs him- 
ſelf (De Confuſione Ling. P. 349.) to the 
angels, and employ them as aſſiſtants in his 
work. P. 128, 129. 

An animated and ingenious * writer of the 
preſent day, who has trodden boldly in the 


ſteps 


* Whitaker in his Hiſtory of Arianiſm Without en- 
tering into the general merits of the queſtion diſcuſſed 
by this learned author, I beg leave to make a remark upon 
his interpretation of a paſſage of Scripture, which ap- 
pears to me not to be well founded. St. Matthew, xxii. 
34. tells us, that, when our Saviour had anſwered the en- 
ſnaring queſtion of the Sadducees concerning the reſur- 
rection, the Phariſees alſo aſſembled, and put a queſtion 
to him on their part, St. Mark, xii. 28. informs us, _ 

8 


dividing the logos in two. P. 107. 
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Reps of Allix, and enforced the ſame mode 


of interpretation with great energy, has been 
obliged, in ſupport of that mode, to impute 
to Philo not only exertions of his fancy at 
the expence of his judgment, P. 36, but alſo 
a ſpirit of ſubtilizing being into power, and of 


I readily 


the Phariſee, who put the queſtion was a Scribe, But 
Mr. W. aſſerts, that theſe Scribes were outwardly Pha- 
riſees and inwardly Sadducees, that they came in to the 


aid of the baffled Sadducees, and that our Saviour alluded 


to this repugnance between their external profeſſion and 
internal ſentiments, when he addreſſed this queſtion ts 


them, «© What think ye of Chriſt ? Whoſe ſon is he?“ 


I diflent from this explanation for the following rea- 
ſons. Firſt, Neither of the Evangelifts, who mention 
the tranſaction, give any direct intimation, that they were 
inwardly Sadducees. They call them fimply either Pha- 


Tiſees or Scribes. Secondly, St. Mark ſays, that the 
Scribe, who put the queſtion to Jeſus, knew, that he 


had anſwered the Sadducees properly (eds, öri zakws 
autos eanexpiin). This he would not have known or 
have thought, if he had been a Sadducee. Thirdly, St. 
Mark ſays, that Jeſus, perceiving . that the Scribe who 
had aſked him the queſtion, replied intelligently (wes), 
faid to him, "Thou art not far from the kingdom of God. 
Fourthly, St. Mark fays, that Chriſt, as he was teach- 
ing publicly in the Temple, aſked, How ſay the Scribes, 
that Chriſt is the ſon of David? Whereby it ſeems to be 
implied, not merely, that it was the opinion of thoſe 
32 men then preſent; but that it was the eſta- 

liſhed opinion of the Doctors of the Law. Fifthly, the 
queſtion is put by St. Luke, xx. 41. in terms ſtill more 
general: How ſay they, that Chriſt is David's ſon? By 
this it may be intimated, that it was the. received opinion 
of the Jews in general at that time. Mr. Whitaker 


ſuppoſes, that a difference between the opinion of the 


Scribes 
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I readily allow, that Philo's interpretations 
of Scripture are generally very fanciful ; and 
that his works exhibit a curious mixture of 
Pagan philoſophy and Rabbinical learning. 
But I am perſuaded, that many of thoſe in- 
conſiſtencies, and all that ſpirit of ſubtilizing 
being into power, with which he has. been 


Scribes and that of the people at large is intimated by the 
Evangeliſt, Mark xii. 37. when he ſubjoins, “the com- 
mon people heard him gladly.” It is ſurely taking too 
much for granted to maintain, that our Saviour's reaſons 
would not have been able to work conviction in the peo- 
ple, unleſs they had been © conſentaneous to all their no- 
tions of the Meſſiah.“ P. 410. Ir is fully as natural to 
ſuppoſe, that the common people, not having ſpeculated 
ſo much upon the ſubject, and being leſs enſlaved by pre- 
conceived opinions and rooted prejudices, were more 
open to conviction, and more ready to acknowledge the 
juſtneſs of his reaſonings. St. Mark vi. 20. uſes the ſame 
expreſſion, when he ſpeaks of the manner, in which He- 
rod heard John the Baptiſt ; in which paſſage it is ſcarcely 
to be conceived, that he has any alluſion to Herod's pre- 
conceived opinions, Again, in the Acts of the Apo- 
ſtles, xvii. 11. it is ſaid, that the Bereans received the 
word with all readineſs of mind (Her mwaons moons). 
Yet this word, which they thus received, appears to have 
been ſo far from being conſentaneous to all their previous 
notions of the Meſſiah, that they ſearched the Scriptures 
daily, to ſee, whether thoſe things were ſo. Sixthly, 
Theſe men muſt have been very thallow pretenders in- 
deed; if, when a queſtion of that kind was aſked them 
in public by a perſon, whom wx had obviouſly been en- 
deavouring to enſnare, they ſhould immediately return an 
anſwer according to their concealed opinions and not 
according to their outward profeſiion, Without there- 
fore forming a preciſe opinion of the ſyſtem maintained 
by the learned author, I think he can derive no ſupport 


for it from the tranſaction in queſtion. a 


charged, 
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charged, are not juſtly to be imputed to him, 
but to his interpreters, who have not attend- 
ed to the avowed deſign of his writings, and 
to the principles, which he laid down for the 
accompliſhment of that deſign. 

The deſign itſelf he declares explicitly in 
His Treatiſe Ile. Evyyuorws Aidax]w; in 
which he undertakes to ſhew, that under the 
literal narrative is contained a moral or ſpi- 
ritual meaning, which is to be conſidered as 
the true ſenſe, the other being only a ſha- 
dow *. After he had gone through the whole 
of his explanation; Theſe, fays he, are my 
opinions. Others, following the plain and 
obvious meaning of the words, think, that 
the origin of the Greek and Barbarian lan- 
guages is here deſcribed. I do not cenſure 
them. Perhaps they alſo give a true account. 
I would, however, exhort them not to reſt 
in it, but to paſs on to the figurative inter- 
pretations, and aſſure themſelves, that the 
Iteral circumſtances recorded in the Scrip- 
tures are, as it were, ſhadows of bodies, but 


, Origen adopted from Philo the principle of allego- 
ay the Scriptures. His account of it is thus rendered 
his tranſlator : Cum ergo de his talibus & horum ſimi- 
bus Spiritui Sancto eſſet intentio illuminare ſanctas ani- 
mas, quæ ſe myſterio dederant veritatis; ſecundo loco 
Habetur ille proſpectus, ut propter eos, qui vel non poſ- 
ſent vel nollent huic fe labori atque induſtriæ tradere, quo 
æc tanta & talia doceri vel agnoſcere mererentur, invol- 
ret & occultaret ſermonibus uſitatis ſub prætextu hiſ- 
teoriæ cujuſdam & narrationis rerum viſibilium arcana 
—_— Hep Arr. L. IV. Un... 
"15 5589 that 
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that the qualities indicated by them are the 
things, which in reality ſubſiſt. P. 348. 
It is natural to ſuppoſe, that a man, who 
deals in ſuch ſubtilties, ſhould occaſionally 
vary in the degrees of his refinements. He 
may alſo naturally be expected to be ſome- 
times led into a ſeeming inaccuracy of ex- 
preſſion, by his having jn ſome reſpects adopt- 
ed the ſentiments and in more reſpects the 
expreſſions of Plato. But it is not fo ratural 
to ſuppoſe, that he ſhould argue upon con- 
tradiftory principles, which are generally the 
reſult of cooler judgment and more delibe- 
rate conſideration. Nor is it quite ſo cuſto- 
mary for a writer to ſubtilize being into power, 
as it is to perſonify power, and by fo doing 
to inveſt it with a figurative being. 

But whatever judgment may be formed of 
theſe obſervations, every body, I think, muſt 
allow, that Philo himſelf is the beſt ex- 

lainer of his own principles; and that thoſe, 
which he has exhibited in his cooler mo- 
ments, muſt be the genuine interpretations 
of them, how extravagantly ſoever he may 
ſeem to have refined upon them in the fervor 
of his imagination. 

I have already ſhewn, how careful he was 
to inculcate upon his readers in the beginning 
of his treatiſe IIe! Koopor. that xoopos voyſo;, 
which he placed in the intellect of the Deity, 
and which he ſometimes denominated the di- 


vine intellect, meant nothing more than the 
H 2 abſtract 
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abſtract deſign or the reaſon of God, when 
he purpoſed to create the world; and was 
ſimilar to the plan of a city formed in the 
mind of an architect. Moſt of the authors 
who have written upon this ſubject, inſtead 
of taking this declaration as a guide, when 
they examine what Mr. Whitaker calls the 
exertions of his fancy at the expence of his 
judgment, have collected a multitude of de- 
tached paſſages ſeemingly attributing a direct 
perſonality and agency to the Xaoyes, and have 
applied the concluſions, deduced from them, 
to what they call an explanation of this clear 
and explicit declaration. I ſhall therefore 
take the ſeveral appellations, by which the 
Logos has been denominated, and conſider a 
few inſtances under each, which may ſerve 
to explain all others of the ſame claſs. 
_ Firſt, we will conſider it as being the 
image of God (exo) and the ſhadow ot God 
(oxiz). Philo has explicitly declared, in the 
explanation of Beſeleel, how xoop©- voyr©., 
the intelligible world, the reaſon or intellect 
of God, the abſtract form of the univerſe, is 
entitled to theſe appellations. The ſha- 
dow of God is his A., or reaſon, which 
he uſed as an inſtrument or organ, when he 
made the world. This ſhadow and image is 
alſo another archetype. For as God is the 
pattern of the image, which we have now 
called the ſhadow ; in the ſame manner the 
image is the pattern of other things. Hav- 
Þ 8 wel ing 
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ing thus ſhewn, that the pattern and ſhadow 
and image are relative terms, an] that xcopos 
vonrog, the intelligible world, which he alſo 
calls 0%. Oer, and which is the pattern of 
the ſenſible world, is alſo itſelf the ſhadow 
or image of God ; he proceeds to ſhew, in 
what ſenſe it is the ſhadow. *© The wiſeſt 
philoſophers have maintained, that it is from 
the world and it's parts and their powers, 
that we muſt derive our conception of it's 
author. For if a perſon ſhould ſee a houſe, 
a city, a temple, or any other building, con- 
ſtructed with their ſeveral parts harmonizing 
with each other, he would form a conce 
tion of an artiſt. For he would ſuppoſe, that 
thoſe things could not have been executed 
without ſkill and a builder. So alſo, when 
a perſon has entered into this world, as into 
a very great houſe or city, and has beheld the 
heaven revolving in a circle, and all thin 
contained within it ; and the planets and fixed 
ſtars moving harmoniouſly, &c.—and more- 
over, living beings, mortal and immortal, 
and different kinds of plants and fruits ; he 
will truly reaſon, that thoſe things were not 
formed without perfect art, but that God was 
and is the diſpoſer of this univerſe. They, 
who reaſon thus, have a conception of God 
by means of his ſhadow, forming a notion of 
the artiſt by means of his works. (AAMAyyp. 
L. 11. P. 79). 1 | 

| H 3 The 
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The plain meaning of this is, that the 
nd of man in it's natural ſtate, repreſented 
by Beſeleel, is not able by it's own ſtrength 
to attain any idea of the Deity, but by con- 
templating thoſe marks of his attributes, 
which he has impreſſed upon his works. 
Theſe exhibit an image, and reflect a ſhadow 
of the ſupreme ſelf-exiſtent being. But the 
perfect and thoroughly- purified mind. repre- 
ſented by Moſes, which is initiated into the 

reat myſteries, does not acquire it's know- 
ledge of the author from the things that were 
made, of the permanent being from the ſha- 
dow; but, riſing above what was made, re- 
ceives a manifeſt repreſentation of him, ſo 
as to derive from himſelf a conception of him 
and his ſhadow, which was, his logos, and 
this world (eh eapyy TY ayers e 
186, wc mr eſe owjo xeahauCavuy ras TY THe 
ale, nig iy, roy Te N, 2 rende ren roc 


This proceſs « of the actions i in trac- 
ing out the Deity through the ſenſible and 
intelligible world is deſcribed in a ſimilar 
manner in his Treatiſe IIe Koopwor. P. 15. 
The mind, having traverſed fea and land, 

and ſurveyed the ſeveral natures, riſes into 
the air, and examines it's ſeyeral productions; 
whence it is carried higher, into the ether 
and the heayenly courſes of the ſtars. Thence, 
led by a love of wiſdom, it is elevated above 


all ſenſible, and adyances to the intelligible 
eſſence; 
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eſſence; and, having coatemplated in it the 
patterns and ideas of thoſe ſenſible things, 
which it ſaw here, ſurpaſſing beauty, it is 
ſeized with a ſober ebriety, and grows frantic 
like the Corybantes, being filled with a dif- 
ferent and better deſire and longing, by which 
it is conducted to the very higheſt top of the 
intelligibles, and ſeems to proceed to the 
great king himſelf. But while it deſires to 
ſee him; the pure and unmixed ſplendors of 
heavenly light ruſh forth as a torrent, ſo as 
to darken the eye of the underſtanding with 
their brightneſs.” 5 

Moreover, the Deity is ſaid to be attended 
by two ſhadows, which are alſo called * 
powers (&wauec). De Ab. P. 367. By means 
of theſe there is a threefold repreſentation of 
one ſubject. Not that, properly ſpeaking, 
there can be any ſhadows of God ; but the 
term is uſed in a figurative ſenſe to aſſiſt the 
illuſtration of the ſubject.— In the middle is 
the father of all, who is called, in the Holy 
Scriptures, the exiſtent Being; and on each 
hand are the oldeſt and neareſt powers of the 
exiſtent being, which are denominated the 
creative and the regal powers. The creative 
power is God; for by this he founded and 


* Plato in his Dialogue De Rep. L. V. P. 477. gives 
this detinition of powers: ®naouer Joyapars s yev@ 71 
orſan, dis In xa dee b © dE e and know 
ledge he denominates the moſt energetic of all powers: 

lagwy ye d,. epfwmhverarhv en 
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arranged the world. The regal power is Lord; 
for that, which made, has a juſt right to 
controul and govern what is made, Thus, 
being in the middle and attended by each of 
his powers, he preſents an appearance ſome- 
times of one, ſometimes of three : of one, 
to the completely purified mind, that can at- 
- tain to the ſimple and complete idea without 
any other aid; of three to the mind, that 
cannot form a conception of exiſtence from 
itſelf alone without ſomething elſe, but con- 
ceives of it from it's actions either as creating 
or as governing. | 

When the ſupreme Being is called the ex- 
iſtent ; he is ſpoken of, in an abſolute ſenſe 
and by His proper denomination (xvpws). But 
when he is called God, it is catachreſtically. 
For thoſe ſeveral powers, which he exerted 
in the creation, expreſs not the principle of 
his exiſtence, but his relations to other things 
(ora mp6. ru). As, when his regal and be- 
neficent powers are ſpoken of, he muſt be a 
king of ſome thing and a benefactor of ſome 
thing ; that, which is governed or benefited, 
being altogether diſtin from it, Akin to 
theſe is alſo his creative power, which is 
called God. For by this power the father, 
who begat and framed, eſtabliſhed all things. 
Tleps r Mere. P. 1048. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that in the 
former inſtances, which I quoted, the image 
or ſhadow of God is ſpoken of as one; as it 

| reterred 
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referred to that power of God, which was 

delineated and ſhadowed out in the creation 
of the world. But in the latter quotations 
there is alſo another ſhadow of him as go- 
vernor and judge of that world, which he 
created. Thoſe, who have maintained from 
this and other ſimilar paſſages, that Philo had 
a knowledge of a plurality of perſons in the 
Godhead, have done it principally to ſhew, 
that he had a more accurate knowledge of 
the divine nature, than he could be ſuppoſed 
to have had, if he had conceived it to have 
been in all reſpects a ſimple monad, as much 
one in perſonality as in eſſence. Whereas 
Philo ſays, that the terms are catachreſtically 
uſed, which repreſent him under the appear- 
ance of three, as the exiſtent * Being attend- 
ed on either hand by thoſe two of his powers, 
which were firſt exerted, and are moſt 
cloſely and intimately connected with his eſ- 


* Origen in his firſt Homily on Ifaiah, viz. on Chap- 
ter vi. ſeems to have derived his ideas from hence, when 
he is explaining the viſion of the Lord fitting upon a throne 
high and lifted up, ſurrounded by ſeraphim. The paſſage 
is thus rendered by his tranſlator: Si video eum regnan- 
tem cœleſtibus virtutibus, video eum ſedentem ſuper thro- 
num excelſum & elevatum. Quid eſt, quod dicit, Cœleſ- 
tibus virtutibus? Throni, dominationes, principatus, 
poteſtates, virtutes cceleſtes ſunt, —Quz ſunt iſta duo ſe- 
raphim ? Dominus meus Jeſus & Spiritus Sanctus. Teſs 
timonium enim dat Scriptura, quia ejus mundantur labia 
ab uno ex ſeraphim, qui miſſus eſt ad auferenda ejus pec- 
cata, Unus autem ex ſeraphim Dominus meus Jeſus 
Chriſtus eſt, qui ad auferenda peccata noſtra a patre miſe 


fus eſt. 
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ſence, viz. firſt, his power of creation; and 
ſecondly, his power of governing that, which 
he had create. 86210 
This mode of expreſſion and illuſtration 
was adopted, he faid, in order to aid the con- 
ceptions of imperfect minds, which are un- 
able to comprehend the ſimplicity of one ſelf- 
exiſtent, independent being, and, by arguing 
a priori, to perceive, how from this pure eſ- 
ſence, as from their proper fountain, proceed 
the powers of creation and government, and 
the ſeveral objects, upon which thoſe powers 
are to be employed. Finite intelligences, 
which cannot thus contemplate him at onee 
in his eſſence, are obliged, as it were, to di- 
vide him, and view him in detached parts in 
his acts, but chiefly in thoſe acts of his 
which are prior in time to all others, moſt 
immediately ariſe out of his eſſence, and ex- 
tend to all created beings, viz. his acts of 
creation and government. Thus arguing a 
poſteriori, they aſcend to the ſummit of in- 
telligibles, and there contemplate the images 
of the power and goodneſs of the firſt cauſe 
impreſſed upon his works, and catch, as it 
were, a ſhadow of him, who cannot be con- 
templated in his eſſence. | 
Theſe powers are called (Ile, XepuE. P. 
112.) his goodneſs and authority or ſovereign 
power, and are denominated the two higheſt 
and firſt powers belonging to the one truly 


exiſting God. By his goodneſs he created the 
univerſe 
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univerſe, and by his ſovereign authority he 
governs what he created. Between both theſe 
is his x., which is expreſſed by the ſym- 
bol of the flaming ſword. This connects 
them together; for it is by his A0 ., that 
God is governor and good. This preceded 
all things, and was meditated before al things, 
and is conſpicuous in all things (avro waiſe 
Ebarav mapnuen)e]o, xa: wpo Wasſwy YO8fLEVOY, 30s 
£74 Tao: pawouever). Here . is the plan, 
the defign, by which (to ſpeak after the 
manner of men) God acted in the creation 
and government of the world. The uni 
of deſign in both ſo connects his goodneſs 
and authority, that there are manifeſt indi- 
cations of each in the acts of the other. 
P. 113. 

When the general deſign of the univerſe, 
formed by the exiſtent Being, is ſpoken of, 
it is called . His ſeveral deſigns of the 
ſeparate parts, though included in the gene- 
ral deſign, are called plurally oye, and are 
faid to be ſent, as well as the ſingular : re; 
dle NOYE; ETICEFIGS EYERG TV QUAGPET WY UTOGEN = 
At. (Ile Te Qcoreun]. P. 575.) By theſe 

wers was formed the incorporeal and intel- 
ligible world, the archetype of this which 
appears, being compoſed of inviſible ideas, 
as this is of viſible bodies. e Cuy. n 
P. 345). 

The ſupreme Being is perpetually ſaid to 


be ſurrounded by theſe powers, as guards of 
ſtate 
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ſtate and attending miniſters, dopuPopupueveo Wpo; 
ry dev TTeps T& ors Arper|. P. 309. 

Not to mention, that Iſocrates uſes the 
ſame expreſſion to ſignify a perſon's being 
guarded by the good-will of the citizens (725 
ron wehren euvorgy dervporufter S.); Philo uſes 
it to expreſs the human mind's being attend- 
ed by the ſenſes, whoſe buſineſs it is to fur- 
niſh it with notices of colours, ſounds, taſtes, 
and ſmells. Tip: Koopeer. P. 32. Again, 
wealth, glory, and honours are ſaid to be the 
attendant miniſters (Jopvppos) of the body, 
the ſenſes thoſe of the ſoul (Ne: Ty. Ain. 
P. 322. and Ile: Tv Ocomeur). P. 570). Again, 
— are ſaid to be the attendants and guards 
of the ſoul of the wiſe: dopupopor ra vmep- 
(44,08 wuyns (Hes Euyy. AN. P. 328). 
And ſacred and holy reaſonings and words are 
called the garriſon and ſentinels of the ſoul: 
lepug Ka 008; AQYES GUTYN Ppupus Kai Ouraxas 
evjag. P. 324. 

Theſe powers of the one exiſtent Being, 
and the external expreſſions of them, his 
words and actions, are ſaid (P. 324.) to be 
ſpoken of in the Scriptures under the em- 
'blems of angels. Thus, when young and old 
in Sodom are ſtated to have combined againſt 
the angels; the ſpiritual doctrine contained 
under that narrative is, that there was a ge- 
neral diſpoſition to wickedneſs; and that 

ung and old, with one accord, as if they 
had 5 bound themſelves together by an * 

et 
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ſet themſelves, in oppoſition to the divine 
words and actions, which it is cuſtomary to 
call angels: Ilac, d' ws neu, 6 nao . ,’ETt 

| KAWOHY G0 TY OIXIGY, VEOL TE KU WpET CUTS, X00 
y Yeuy Epywy Ka NOYwy TUVOpOT HMEVN, BG HANEW 
bog ayyerus. Again, Abaverou; Aoyog, 5g any 
e0og wyyers;. Teps Ts Oe. P. 583. 

One of the paſſages, produced to prove the 
perſonality of the Xeyes according to Philo, 
is that, wherein he ſays, that the angel, who 
-met Hagar, when ſhe fled from the face of 
Sarah, and brought her back, was the di- 
vine N (IIe, Nep. P. 108). But who or 
what, according to the ſame interpretation, 
was Hagar, and Sarah from whom ſhe fled ? 
By Hagar is meant human diſcipline and the 
circle of the arts and ſciences, who departed 
from her miſtreſs, Sarah, the emblem of vir- 
tue, and was brought back by the angel, who 
is the divine Moyog ® (dg £51 Nelog Aoyos), which 
he elſewhere calls + right reaſon (opdeg Aoyos). 
Hagar fled to avoid the auſtere and gloomy 


* Tay weonv waldeav TY TOS EY/XUKAIOIS X,9pausTky pw ev 
Ayag, dis Ae etinoayv ano TIS ar uo aperys Lappas 
xalayerai, UnavlnoaviO a, os sgi Stios N. 
+ Ilposnozuer®- Tow oploy aurs Xoyev, mporoyoyoy view. 
IIe. T'ewpy. P. 195. Ois av d op8& Aoy® inoCanny was- 
Onoopevov, T. 6. N,Hsv, womep Tiva d abwupodoxntov 
Tlep: rv 671@7emn) ;, P. 301. O J&® A5 oh Aoy@-., 
IIe rs Ozancun)l. 583. O rug Puorws ob Aoy®-, os 
xp rep xm T3000 aterar, Deck., vuB Ne, xa 
by, IIe. Koouon. P. 33. 
. life 
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life of the virtuous *. Afterwards Hagar, 
and her fon Iſhmael, who ſignifies the ſo- 
phiſt, were driven out by Abraham, an em- 
blem of the wife man, at the inſtigation of 
Sarah, perfect virtue or wiſdom. (P. 109.) 
In like manner Philo ſays (P. 114.) that 
the angel, who ſtood armed to oppoſe Ba- 
taam, was the Aeg of God. But in order 
to underſtand the true meaning of the aſſer- 
tion, it is requiſite to conſider, who or what 
Balaam was, who is ſaid to have been thus 
oppoſed. Balaam, fays Philo, ſignifies a 
fooliſh people (para nw) who ride in 
Frm” of gain upon an aſs, which ſignifies 
uſbandry, merchandize, or any other lucra- 
tive employment. When he finds, that theſe 
ſtop in their courſe, and do not carry him to 
the object, at which he aims; he wiſhes for 
a ſword, that is, a power of reaſons and words, 
to chaſtize them for the failure. But thoſe 
things, though deſtitute of the organs of 
fpeech, utter a language more diſtin& than 
that of any tongue, and point out to him 
an angel, that is, the word of God, ſtand- 
ing armed with divine vengeance to oppoſe 
his progreſs. | | 
It is manifeſt, that, in theſe inſtances, Io; 
Xoyos and Oz Noyes, are no more perions, be- 
. Cauſe they are repreſented by the emblems of 
angels, than merchandize or agriculture is an 


* Ayaę, 7) £07) Xai_Eyxuxdhu@ Els, v r avSTNpOv 
xai oxvPporoy Twy QiNapeTwy aToIpavar = on80uon. | 
3 animal, 
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animal, becauſe they are ſuppoſed: to be re- 
preſented by the als. 

In the ſame fpirit of emblematizing he 
fays, that by * Eve is meant the ſenſes. It 
would be. too tedious to diſcuſs the ſeveral 
moral and religious doctrines, ſuppoſed to be 
conveyed under the characters of Cain, Ja- 
cob, Laban, his daughters, his cattle, &c. P. 
119. The ark and the animals contained in 
it, 186. Joſeph, his wife, and father-in- 


law, 577. Rebecca, 379. Leah, and in ſhort 


all the perſons and places mentioned in the 
Pentateuch. The ſpecimens, already given, 


are ſufficient to ſhew, that they are emble- 


matic and figurative. Now, it is well known, 


that the perſonality of an emblem by no means 


proves the perſonality of the thing fignified 
by that emblem, which is ſome quality, vir- 


tue, or duty; as the general reſult of the 


whole ſtory is ſome moral or religious doc- 


trine, which 1s inculcated under the form of 


a narrative. 
In the ſame figurative language the Lord's 


hoſt ſignifies the ſeveral virtues 4; and the 


leader of the Lord's hoſt, that divine order 
and harmony diſplayed in the arrangement of 
the univerſe, from which men derive the prin- 
ciples of virtue and wiſdom. It is alſo called 


* Ipoonyoprews HEN yore, o9zemas de Evay, auvitlo- 
Mev® a nav. Terr Neg. P. 118. 
+ Zrpal&- de der di ape rat, O1)o0ewn ore pu Woes. 


P. 198, 


(P. 341.) 
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(P. 341.) the firſt born Xeyos, the eldeſt an- 
gel, being as it were the archangel with many 
names. The ſenſible world is called the 
younger ſon of God, and the intelligible 
world is called the elder ſon, P. 298. In the 
paſſage, ** The horſe and the rider hath he 
thrown into the ſea,” the rider, he fays, is 
the mind, and the horſe the paſſions *. And 
when the lawgiver forbids the uſe of horſes 
in war, he ſays, he does not ſpeak of real 
cavalry, which is neceſſary for both offence 
and defence, but of the irrational and unre- 
ſtrained and ungovernable motions of the 
ſoul F. Virtue in general is expreſſed by pa- 
radiſe, (P. 48.) and the ſeveral virtues by the 
trees planted in it. 

The divine A is faid (P. 507.) to be the 
cement, the bond of union, by which the 
ſeveral parts of the univerſe are kept toge- 
ther J. But the ſame properties are likewiſe 
aſcribed to the order and plan, according to 
which the univerſe was conſtructed 8. 

Moſheim ſuppoſes, that Philo (De Abra- 
hamo, P. 367.) alludes to ſome among the 


* Terpauey x oupthTEG Kat Umepauyor—7aluyre x 
KAXIOY CONKHAWTATOY 51) ©-—77pO- Te xai 6 emCatys avtuy 
vs. P. 199. | 

+ Ana weg rug wala ] ahoys xai apeTps xa: 
anve)ss Socas. P. 200. 

Ace oQryyera S. οννν tyap £51 xas de dr. 
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Jews, who aſſerted the doctrines of three na- 
tures in God. Whereas in the paſſage al- 
luded to Philo appears moſt evidently to me 
to be ſpeaking of thoſe, who are not, as he 
figuratively expreſſes it, initiated into the 
great myſteries, and who are not able to con- 
template the exiſtent Being in his fimple ate, 
without ſomething elſe to aid their concep- 
tions. They are therefore obliged to have 
recourſe to his acts, and to eonſider him as 
_ creating or governing, When they endeavour 
to form a notion of him. Indeed the notion, 
which is formed in this circuitous manner, 
partakes of a pious opinion ; but that, which 
reſults from a direct view, does not partake 
of, but is, a pious opinion, or rather, ſur- 
paſſes opinion, and is the truth itſelf, This 
is the language, in which he generally ſpeaks 
of the popular and the ſublime theology; as 

diſtinct from each other in degree For A 


in kind. 
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Cyr. Cat. XI, p. 2 Ed, Par. 163 fo. 


Puo O71 US e us, that from Philo 
was derived the allegorical method of in- 
terpreting Scripture, which prevailed in the 
primitive Church. This aroſe from ns- 
tural cauſes. 
Firſt, they, who have been rote with 
a divine revelation, and have by grace avail- 
ed themſelves of it, enjoy a great and man- 
feſt advantage over thoſe, who are left in a 
great meaſure to the exertions of their own 
minds, and are obliged to trace out the invi- 
fible things of God by intricate reaſonings 
and deductions from the things, which do ap- 
ar in the conſtitution and government of 
the world. What even learned men among 
the latter, do hardl gueſs and with labour 
| find 6ut, is * and obvious to the meaneſt 
| and 


* ' 


_ depart from the tenor of my ſubject, if I did 


Exam ple of Jotephus among the former. 


. 


% 


ſome degree in the works of ancient authors, 


ſhoot up to the extravagant height, to which 


» 7? = 
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and moſt uncultivated underſtandings among 
the former. Gre | 7 

Yet this advantage; -great as it really is, 
has not always been ' ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
pretenſions of thoſe, who have been bleſſed 
with 'a divine revelation. Not contented 
with the bright ſunſhine, which blazes around 
them, they will ſcarcely allow the benighted 
heathen the dim taper of human reaſon, to 
guide their ſteps in their laborious travels 
over the dark mountains. Whatever the 
Apoſtle Paul may have ſaid in his various ex- 
poſtulations with the Gentiles, and particu- 

larly in his Epiſtle to the Romans; there are 
ſome, far wiſer in their own conceit than 
ſeven men that can render a reaſon, who 
boldly maintain, that whatever glimmerings 
of light the Pagans of old have been able to 
ſtrike out by mere dint of labour and ſtudy, 
have been all either directly or circuitouſly 
derived from the ſacred writings “. | 
Traces of this opinion are to be found in 
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ſome have carried it in later days. I ſhould 
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Among the latter the inſtances are numerous. 
As II proceed with my work, I ſhall, in con- 
firmation of what I have here advanced, pro- 
duce ſome ſtrong and pointed paſſages from 
Juſtin Martyr and Clemens Alexandrinus, 
both of them writers of the ſecond century. 
To Chriſtians, who had embraced theſe 
ſentiments, the writings of Philo muſt have 
been an invaluable treaſure. The manner, 
in which he has applied the principles of 
Plato, to illuſtrate the Moſaical account of 
the Creation and other parts of the Old Teſ- 
tament, was admirably calculated to flatter 
their prejudices, and furniſhed them with ſpe- 
cious arguments in ſupport of the opinion, 
which they ſo ſtrenuouſly maintained. 
-- Secondly, many were converted to the 
Chriſtian religion, who had previouſly made 
conſiderable progreſs in the Platonic or * Ec- 
lectic Philoſophy, and retained many of their 
ſormer prejudices. Others were ſtruck with 
the © great rel; N that was paid to philoſophy, 
and 


* The following is a deſcription, which Clemens 
Alexandrinus gives of the Eclectic philoſophy. By phi- 
joſophy I mean neither the Stoic, nor the Flatonir, nor 
"the Epicurean and Ariſtotelean, But whatever things 
have been properly ſaid by each of thoſe fects, inculcating 
juſtice and deyout knowledge, this whole ſelection I call 

hiloſophy. S, de, © TW Trum Meyws Y THY 
os: n r Emixepecoy Te as Apigoleriorny* an” 00% 
eipnilas wag Exa57 ran Gifpecewy THTWY KANWS, CXHUGTUVNY Hεε:h 
evneCus emionumMS exdidaoxovic, T dvunay T E, 


poco gl n. Strom. L. I. P. 288, Ed. Sylburg. Par. 
bh 1641. 
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and with the ſuperior (kill, which it's pro- 


feſſors diſplayed in the arts of controverſy. 
On this account they frequented the ſchools 


of Alexandria, in which maſters of profound 


learning and great celebrity explained and in- 


culcated with bewitching eloquence the ſpe- 
culations of the ſages of ancient Greece. 
Theſe men, having the ſacred Volumes in 
one hand and the. writings of Plato in the 
other, if they believed them both to be true, 
muſt have thought the principles and doc- 
trines of each conſiſtent with thoſe of the 
other. For it is impothble, that one truth 
ſhould be oppoſite to or at variance with an- 
other. To theſe men, therefore, the writ- 
ings of Philo muſt have been as acceptable, 
as to thoſe, whom I mentioned before; and 


indeed for the ſame reafon, namely, for his 


having fo induſtriouſly and ſpeciouſly marked 
out a ſeeming conformity between two works, 
if I may fo call them, both of which they ſo 
highly reverenced. | 

The writings of Philo came the more 
ſtrongly recommended to theſe men ; becauſe 
the method of interpretation, which he has 
adopted, may be as commodioully applied by 


Chriſtians to reconcile the principles of Plato 


1641. fo. But though the followers of the Eelectie phi- 
loſophy profeſſed to ſelect the truth from the doctrines of 
the ſeveral ſes; yet the authority of Plato, in their eſti- 
mation, far ſurpaſſed that of any other, and the bulk of 
their tenets concerning God and the human foul,” was 
compoſed of his doctrines. | 
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nd the doctrines of the Goſpel, as it was by 
Philo to explain the contents of the Old Teſ- 
tament by the ſame principles. | 
Firſt, there are to be found in the writings 
of many of the Fathers of the Chriſtian 
Church evident traces of the opinion, that 
the heathens derived all the principles of their 
knowledge from the ' ſacred Scriptures, and 
even that the wildeſt ſtories of their mytho- 
logy originated from the fame ſource. Thus, 
in . addreſs to the * Greeks, attributed to 
Juſtin Martyr, theauthor, P.1 5, Ed.Paris1636, 
fo. boldly afferts, that Orpheus, and Homer, 
and Solon the legiſlator of the Athenians, and 
Pythagoras, and Plato, and ſome others, receiv- 
ed great aſſiſtance from the writings of Moſes, 
& T1; Mwavotws iwpa q. He affirms, 
that hence they derived the knowledge of the 
unity of God and ſome of the myſteries of 
the divine nature. He maintained, that Plato, 
in the beginning of the Timæus, in deſcrib- 
ing the principle of exiſtence, obſcurely al- 
luded to the appellation, which the ſupreme 
Being aſſumed to himſelf in the book of Ge- 
neſis: but that he varied the form of expreſ- 
ſion, in order to evade the cenſure of the 
court of Areopagus: (P. 20.) that when he 
ſpeaks of an ancient zeoount, he means the 


Though there is reaſon to doubt, whether this ad- 
dreſs was really the work of Juſtin ; it ſerves to ſhew, 
in conjunction with. the other quotations, that this * 
nion prevailed among the early Chriſtians, 

law 
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law of Moſes'* : that, when he mentions 
men beloved of God, he thinks of Moſes and 
the other prophets, from whoſe writings he 
learned the doctrine of a future judgment +: 
that, when he made ., ſpecific form, the 
third principle after God and matter, he was 
led to the uſe of the expreſſion by a paſſage 
in the writings of Moſes, which, for want 
of an enlightened inſtructor, he did not cot- 
rectly underſtand : © Look, that thou make 
them after the pattern, which was ſhewed 
* thee-in the mount.” Exod. xxv. 40. And 
again, According to all, that I ſhew thee; 
« after the pattern of the rabernacle, and the 
“pattern of all the inſtruments, even ſo ſhall 
„ye make it 1.“ Plato, ſays he, having 
met with theſe paſſages, ſuppoſed, that ſome 
ſeparate ſpecific form exiſted, before what 
is the object of the ſenſes : which form he 
alſo often calls the pattern of the things that 
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were made . He then proceeds to point out 
the miſtakes, into which Plato fell in read- 
ing the Moſaical account of the creation, and 
the manner, in which he was led by thoſe 
miſtakes to imagine an intelligible world, and 
other opinions, that appear in the Timæus. 
It is unneceſſary to give a minute detail of 
theſe things, and of the alluſion, which, in 
the ſecond Apology for Chriſtians, (P. ga, 
93.) Juſtin ſtates the philoſopher to make 
to the ſhape of the croſs, the knowledge of 
which he is ſuppoſed to have obtained from 
the ſtory of the brazen ſerpent in the hiſtory 
of Moſes. 

In his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, P 
294, he aſſerts, that the devil formed many 
of the mythological ſtories of the Greeks in 
imitation of the ſeveral circumſtances fore- 
told of Jeſus Chriſt; in the ſame manner, as 
the magicians of Egypt imitated the miracles, 
that were performed by Moſes. One inſtance 
of this is Bacchus, the ſon of Jupiter, who, 
having been torn to pieces, after his death 
roſe again and aſcended into heaven; whoſe | 
myſteries alſo are celebrated with wine. An- 
other inſtance is Aſculapius, Who is repre- 
ſented as curing diſeaſes and raiſing the dead. 
Again (FP. 295.) we hear of Perſeus, who was 
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born of a virgin. Again (P. 296.) when 
the Perſians ſay, that Mithras was born of a 
rock; they are ſuppoſed to have taken the 
idea from the book of the prophet Daniel, 
where the kingdom of God 1s prefigured by 
a ſtone, cut out of a rock without hands. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, in his admonition 
to the Gentiles (P. 46.) expoſtulates with 
Plato, and aſks him, whence aroſe his con- 
jecture about truth and genuine piety. I 
know your teachers, ſays he, though you 
may wiſh to conceal them. You are indebt- 
ed to the Hebrews for ſuch of your laws, as 
are true, and for your opinion of God *. To 
the ſame origin he refers the knowledge, 
which Xenophon had attained of the ſupreme 
Being . 

In the firſt book of his Stromata (P. 274.) 
he gives an inſtance of a law, which, he ſays, 
Plato borrowed from the Hebrews ; wherein 
he orders every one to abſtain from the water 
of his neighbour, till he has tried every me- 

thod, without ſucceſs, of procuring water in 
his own poſſeſſions . In page 304 he fays, 
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that Numa was a Pythagorean ; but that it 
was in conſequence of what he learned from 
Moſes, that he prohibited the Romans from 
making an image of God. In page 309 is 
quoted, from the Goſpel of St. John, the 
faying of our Saviour, that all before him 
were thieves and robbers. This ſome men 
applied to the philoſophers, to whom the * 
arch-apoſtate ſurreptitiouſly communicated 
detached portions of divine wiſdom. Yet, 
fays Clemens, this philoſophy, ſtolen as it 
were by Prometheus, retained a little fire 
emitting ſome uſeful light, a faint reſemblance 
of divine wiſdom. The Grecian philoſophers, 
who. lived before the coming of our Lord, 
may indeed be called thieves and robbers for 
having, without acknowledging it, taken 

portions of truth from the Hebrew prophets, 
and appropriating them, as if they were their 
own doctrines . He produces the autho- 


rity of Ariſtobulus, to prove, that Plato was 


guided by the law of the Jews 4. He quotes 
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the following paſſage from Numenius, a Pa- 
thagorean hiloſopher : What is Plato, but 
Moſes ſpeaking the Attic language * That 
Plato was aſſiſted by the writmgs of Moſes, 
when he compoſed his treatiſe on Laws, is 
again aſſerted (P. 349). In the ſecond book 
(P. 367) he fays, that the fable of Minos 


aſſociating with Jupiter was invented by ſome, 


who had heard, that God had converfed with 
Moſes, as a man converſes with his friend. 
Il I will not ſtop to remark the many confor- 
mities and reſemblances, which he has point- 
ed out in the moral injunctions and obſerva- 
tions of the Gentile philoſophers and the in- 
ſpired writers, particularly in the fourth book 
of his Stromata. Nor will I dwell upon 
what he fays at the end of that book, that 
the Hyperborean and Arimaſpian cities, the 


Elyſian fields, and the Republic of Plato, 


are images (exovez;) of the church, the hea- 
venly Jeruſalem. In the fifth book, P. 580, 
after mentioning ſome doctrines of Pythago- 
ras, Socrates, and Plato, he affirms, that they 
were derived from Moſes . In the 592d 
and the following pages, he enumerates many 
doctrines in confirmation of the ſame poſition 
concerning Plato. In page 595, he alledges 
the authority of Ariſtobulus, that the Peri- 
patetic philoſophy was taken from the law of 
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Moſes. I ſhall conclude this topic with the 
following paſſage: Kau ro ovve)ov, INubayopas 
xa Lwxpdſys wo TIXa)w Xeyovſes axutv Own; 
Oe, TV X&|aoueuyy Twv oNwv Yewpes|es axpiw; 
uno Gen YEYNUIREY Ka TUVEYOMENNV GONE |" 
q ,, Mag Nr, Eure u tyevts 
To. P. . 
. Secondly, theſe ſentiments naturally led 
thoſe, who entertained them, to regard with 
a favourable diſpoſition the writings of Philo, 
in which the plan is laboriouſly purſued of 
reconciling Divine Revelation and Pagan phi- 
loſophy, and of expounding Scripture hiſ- 
tory upon heathen principles. 
Origen, in; the beginning of his treatiſe 

againſt Celſus, being deſirous of giving his 
readers ſome idea of the qualitics of his an- 
tagoniſt, and of the time in which he lived, 
ſays, We are told, that there were two men, 
Epicureans, of the name of Celſus; the firſt 
in the time of Nero, but this in the time of 
Adrian and later“. Now, whatever prac- 
tices Celſus really obſerved and objected to in 
the Chriſtians, may fairly be preſumed to 
have been of ſome duration and extent in his 
time; particularly if the charges were avow- 
ed and defended by the Apologiſt. One of 
the things, which Origen ſtates him to impute 
to the Chriſtians, is, that they, in conjunc- 
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tion with the js adopted allegorical ex- 
planations of the tranſactions recorded in the 
Books of Moſes *. Origen ſuppoſes, that 
Celſus referred to the works of Philo and of 
ſome {till more ancient, ſuch as Ariſtobulus ; 
and concludes, that he had never read thoſe 
works himſelf, but had only heard, that there 
were writings, which contained allegorical 
explanations of the law ; otherwiſe he would 
not have ſpoken in ſo contemptuous a man- 
ner of ſuch valuable compoſitions Þ. 

Theſe inſtances ſeem to me to prove, that 
the writings of Philo and the allegorical mode 


of interpretation adopted by him were in 


high eſtimation among Chriſtians very early 
in the ſecond century at the lateſt. The 
works of the Fathers of the Church in that 
age, particularly among the Greeks, abound 
in imitations, alluſions, and direct references 
to him. | | 
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Clemens Alexandrinus, (Strom. L. I. P. 
284.) diſcourſing about heavenly wiſdom and 
philoſophy, undertakes to confirm his rea- 
ſonings by the teſtimony of Scripture. For 
this purpoſe he introduces the allegorical in- 
terpretation of Abraham, Sarah, and Agar, 
Which interpretation he ſupports by the au- 


thority of Philo, and then purſues the ſame 


train of thought through Rebecca, Jacob, and: 
Thamar. In like manner in his TImdzywy®. 
L. I. C. v. P. 90.) he allegorizes the cha- 


12 and ſtory of Tfaac, Rebecca, and Abi- 


melech. 
command of Moſes to abſtain from the fleſh 


of ſwine, the eagle, &c. which he makes to 
fignif⸗ a prohibition from voluptuouſneſs and 


In the fame ſtyle he interprets the 


Tapacity (Strom. L. V. P. 5 71). Thus alſo 
be explains (P. 572) Joleph in his coat of 
many colours to ſignify a man endued with 
various knowledge. In P. 583, the three 
days, which Abraham ſpent in going to the 
lace, where he was to ſacrifice his ſon, are 
made to ſignify the degrees, by which a man 
"advances to the knowledge of ſpiritual things. 
And i in P. 574, he beſtows high encomiums 
-upon the utility and dignity of theſe allego- 
Ties and the interpretations of them. 
Theophilus in his ſecond book to Autoly- 
cus (P. 94, &c.) partly with hints taken 
from Philo, partly with additions of his own, 
to make the whole apply to Chriſtianity, de- 


duces a variety of alluſions to the great myſ- 
teries 


- 
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teries of religion, the nature of God, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the condition of man, 
and the diſpenſations of Providence, from the 
number of days employed in the creation of 
the world, the portion of them which pre- 
ceded the creation of the luminaries of hea- 
ven, and the different productions of the ſe- 
veral days. 

I think, I have now incontrovertibly eſta- 
bliſhed theſe two facts. 

Firſt, That the early Chriſtians entertainbel 
the opinion, that the philoſophical principles 
and mythological ſtories of Pagan antiquity, 
were derived either immediately or circui- 
touſly from the books of the Old Teſtament. 
Secondly, That the allegorical writings of 
Philo were in high eſtimation among the ſame 
people, and that the principles of interpreta- 
tion, which he had W were received 
as juſt and wiſe. 

I ſhall now proceed to enquire into the 2 
fects, which theſe two opinions conjointly 
produced in the reaſonings of the Chriſtians 
of the ſecond century. 


The firſt effect, which I ſhall point out, 


is this. We faw, that Philo, by an allego- 
rical mode of interpretation explained the 
things, perſons, and tranſactions, recorded in 
the Old Teſtament, to ſignify moral and in- 
tellectual qualities and operations. The Fa- 
thers of the Chriſtian Church proceeded far- 
ther, and again converted thoſe qualities and 
opera- 
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operations, with the ſuppoſed emblematie 
things, perſons, and tranſactions, into other 
perſons and tranſactions under the Goſpel co- 
venant. | | 
Becauſe in the Timæus of Plato the Cre- 
ator is ſaid to have uſed an ideal world as a 
pattern, when he formed the preſent ſenſible 
one ; Philo alſo, when he commented upon 
the Moſaical account of the creation, and ap- 
plied to it the principles of Plato, repreſented 
'the ſupreme Being, as forming within him- 
Aelf a plan of the work, which he was about 
to accompliſh. This plan, he ſays, was no- 
thing elſe but the reaſon or reaſoning of God, 
in the fame manner as the plan of a city, 
formed by an architect, is the reaſoning of 
that architect. Becauſe the arrangement of 
this plan of courſe preceded the creation of 
the ines, which were.to be formed accord- 
ing to it; he calls it the firſt-born, (do- 
rex.) by which word he expreſſes likewiſe 
the difference of it's nature from that of ex- 
ternal things, fince it was the natural pro- 
duction of the divine intellect by a reflex act, 
if we may ſo expreſs it. In other parts of 
his works he makes ſeveral things, perſons, 
and actions emblematically repreſentative of 
the divine wiſdom and it's dealings with men. 
Becauſe St. John has called Chriſt ò xoye, and 
he is elſewhere ſtyled Þpw]sJoxo; ; it has been 
concluded, that all, which Philo has ſaid — 
| Dan wile 
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what he calls 4 Nn, is expreſſive of Chriſt 
in a literal ſenſe. 


Philo aſſerted, that the two Cherubim over 


the mercy: ſeat were intended to ſignify the 
creative and governing powers of God. The 
creative power is {aid by Juſtin Martyr to be 
Chriſt, and is called by him a certain rati- 
onal power, which God begat of himſelf in 
the beginning, before all created beings *. 
In his ſecond Apology for the Chriſtians, - 
calls the author of our ſalvation the reaſon, 
of which the whole human race partakes ; 
and aſſerts, that they, who lived according 


to reaſon, are Chriſtians, even though they 


were eſteemed Atheiſts; as among the Greeks 
Socrates. and Heraclitus, and ſuch as were 
like them Þ. 
In like manner Athenagoras, ſtating the 
eternity of the ſon of God, and his conſub- 
ſtantiality with the father, ſays, I will tell 


you in ſhort what his being a ſon means: 


That he was the firſt production of the fa- 

ther, not as a thing that was made ; for God, 

being an eternal mind, from the beginning had 
reaſon in himſelf, being eternally reaſonable } + 
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* Theophilus, in the ſecond book of his ad- 
dreſs to Autolycus, explains in the ſame man- 
ner the Xoyo; as being always reſident in the 
"heart of God. For, before any thing was 
made, God had him as his counſelor, 1 
His own mind and intellect. And when God 
willed to make whatever he counſelled; he. 
begat this prophoric logos, the firſt- born of 
all creation . TY: „ 
Tertullian, in his treatiſe againſt Hermo- 
genes, ſeems to purſue the fame idea. Speak - 
ing of the nature of wiſdom, he fays, + When 
he perceived it neceſſary for the works of the 
| world, he immediately eſtabliſhes it and ge- 
nerates it in himſelf—Wiſdom was born and 
"eſtabliſhed, as ſoon as God began to diſpoſe 
HimfelF to ſet in order the works of the world 
Though he had been about to make it of 


” | 1 4 . 
AA diner roy oyov, To 0Y@ D a- 
Tov EV xapoiz Ste. Tp0 Yap, Th, wett, rer 61Y@ 90e n). 
Zavru v, x g oviz* .omore de hee Oe. wo 
ent ö tCahevoara, Tro Toy Aoyav eyawnoe WpoP2inov,; 
1 p νονοονν wens xhows, P. 100. Ed. Par. 1636. fo. 
Denique ut neceſlariam ſenſit ad opera mundi, ſtatim 
eam condit & generat in ſemetipſo- Sophia ſcilicet ejus 
exinde nata & condita, ex quo in ſenſu Dei ad opera mundi 
diſponenda cœpit agitari. P. 416. Ed. Pamel. Par. 1608. fo. 
Tertullian, contrary to ſome other of the Fathers, repro- 
bated reſinements upon the word Apyn. Principium five 
initium inceptionis eſt verbum non alicujus fubſtantiz no- 
'men—Etiam ex materia facturus fuillet, ante in ſophia co- 
gitando & diſponendo jam fecerat.—Primo ſophiam condi- 
tam initium viarum in opera ejus: dehinc & ſermonem 
prolatum, per quem omnia facta ſunt, & fine quo factum 
"Y eſt nthil, | a 
8 | matter, 
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matter, he had before made it in wiſdom, by 
meditating and arranging—He afterwards ſets 
forth this order in a more diftin& manner. 
Wiſdom was firſt eſtabliſhed. After that was 
ent forth the word, by which, all things 
were made and without which nothing was 
made. In this paſſage the author evidently 
meant by ſophia, wiſdom, the internal con- 
ception, by ſermo, word, the external 
expreſſion or command. Athenagoras has 
expreſſed ſomething of the ſame kind, though 
not exactly in the ſame manner: the ſon of 
God is the logos of the father in idea and 
1 F, 
this order Tertullian ln in bis 
8 againſt Praxeas. Before all things 
God was alone, being to himſelf both E! 
and place, and all things. Now he is ſaid to 
have been alone, becauſe there was nothing 
externally beſide him. Vet he was not even 
then alone; for he had with him, what he 
had in himſelf, namely, his own reaſon, Even 
God is reaſonable, and reaſon was in him firſt, 
and ſo all things were by him.—Although 
God had not yet ſent forth his word ; he had 
it within himſelf with and in his reaſon, by 
ſecretly confidering and arranging with him- 
ſelf, what afterwards he was about to utter 
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by the word *. This he propoſes to illuſ- 
trate by what TIF place in man, who was 
made after the image of God, and has alſo 
reaſon in himſelf. Whenever he thinks, he 
ſpeaks within himſelf, has a collocutor, and 
holds a conference with his reaſon +, Thus, 
fays he to his adverſary, there is in you a kind 
of ſecondary ſpeech, by which you ſpeak in 
thinking, and by-which you think in ſpeak- 
ing. Four very diſcourſing faculty becomes 
another perſon. How much more fully does 
this take place in Gd? 

Tertullian ſeems to have been aware, that 
the wiſdom and word of God, according to 
his explanation, might be taken for a quality 
or an act. He therefore ſuppoſes his oppo- 
nent to aſk, if he maintained the word to be 
a ſubſtance; to which queſtion he anſwers 
decidedly in the affirmative. In reply to this, 
his adverſary is made to object, that a word 
is Ae. *, empty, and incorporeal, 


2 Ante omnia enim Deus erat ſolus, ipſe ſibi & mun- 
dus & locus & omnia. Solus autem, quia nihil aliud ex- 
trinſecus præter ill in Cœterum ne tunc quidem ſolus; 

habebat enim ſecum, quam habebat in ſemetipſo, ratio- 

nem ſuam ſcilicet. Rationalis etiam Deus, & ratio in 

. pſo prius: & ita ab ipſo omnia Etſi Deus nondum ſer- 

monem ſuum miſerat, proinde eum cum ipſa & in ipſa 

ratione intra ſemetipſum habebat, tacite cogitando & diſ- 

* ſecum, quæ per ſermonem mox crat dicturus. 

t Ie ſecundus, quodammodo in te eſt ſermo, per 
quem loqueris cogitando, & per quem cogitas loquendo. 
Lpic ſermo alius = mw ergo plenius hoc agitur in 

Deo? P. 846. 

| the 
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the mere, voice and ſound of the mouth, and, 


as grammarians call it, impelled air, intelli- 


ible by hearing, Our author therefore in 
Gpport of his aſſertion advances the follow- 
ing reaſon : I ſay that nothing empty and void 
can come forth from God—and that what 
proceeded from ſo great a ſubſtance, and made 
ſuch great ſubſtances, is not itſelf void of 
ſubſtance v. He afterwards proceeds to il- 
luſtrate the mutual relation of the three per- 
ſons of the Holy Trinity by the root, the 
tree, and its fruit; a fountain, a river, and a 
ſtream; the ſun, a ray of light, and the apex 
of the ray, 


Ergo, inquis, das aliquam ſubſtantiam eſſe ſermo- 
nem, ſpiritu & ſophiz traditione conſtruftam ? Plane 
Quid eſt, dices, fermo, niſi vox & ſonus vocis, & (on 
grammatici tradunt) aer offenſus, intelligibilis auditu 3 
ceterum, vacuum neſeio quid & inane & incorpbrale ? 
At ego nihil dico de Deo inane & vacuum prodite potu- 
iſſe, ut non de inani & vacuq prolatum; nec carere ſub- 
ſtantia, quod de tanta ſubſtantia proce lit, & tantas ſub- 
ſtantias fecit. p. 846. The language, which Gazalius 
uſes in ſpeaking of the Coran is ſimilar to this: Ipſum 
Deum) præterea loqui, imperare, prohibere, promittere, 
minari, ſermone æterno, antiquo, qui ſubſiſtat. in eſſen- 
tia ĩpſius, nec ſimilis fit ſermoni creaturarum, quique non 
conſiſtat voce, quæ oriatur e commotione aeris, & col- 
liſione corporum, neque literis quæ conficiantur concurſu 
labiorum, aut motione linguæ, & eſſe Alcoranum, Le- 

m, Evangelium, & Pſalterium, libros ab ipſo demiſſos 
f uper Apoſtolos ſuos, & legi Alcoranum linguis, inſcribi 
libris, reponi cordibus, ita tamen ut interim fit antiquus, 
ſubſiſtens in eſſentia Dei, nec obnoxius fiat EY & 
diviſtoni. Pocock. Spec. Hiſt, Ark. P. 288. 
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We have ſeen, that, according to Philo, 
in order to affiſt the underſtandings of men, 
who were unable to contemplate God, under 
the fimple character of the one ſelf-exiſtent 
Being, he was repreſented as attended by two, 
principal powers and attributes, and conſi- 
dered under the threefold character, as the 
5 of exiſtence, the principle of wif- 

om and goodneſs, and the princi A of power 
andauthority. Theſe were h uppoſed by Chriſ- 
tian writers to indicate the three perſons of 
the Hol y Trinity, revealed in the Gofpel Diſ- 
— According to this doctrine, the 
ſecond perſon is ſpoken of either as the * 
mind of the firſt, or as the 0 reaſoning fa- 


culty of that mind, or as the 2. internal ope- 
ration or production of that faculty, Or as 
the 8 external expreſſion of that production. 


N Ni ſax 500 0 re bunden n Athenag. 
P. Id. Ones ves, 6x05 gr '/mxhpww., Clem. Alex. P. 702. 
1 Rationalis enim Deus, & ratio in ipſo E 
ratio ſenſus ipſius eſt. Tertull. P. 845. 
- + Sophia ſeilicet ipſius exinde mata & condita, ex quo 
in ſenſu Dei ad opera mundi diſponenda cœpit agitari. 
FTertull P. 416. Cum ratione enim ſua cogitans atque 
diſponens ſermonem, eam efficiebat, quam ſermone trac- 
tabat. P. 845. Clemens Alexandrinus (P. 553.) having 
quoted John xvii. Im the truth, thus expatiates upon 
it: O de os r Oe, Eyw, Snom, eeur  aknberg. vo ape 
dero pe. d Ng rug de unh, zo, PiAcoo [es r de- 
eis; vs uns anus, my d oo, pH. tv Be Tw 
i Owdp P. 247.) Dept ahbe, os ideas Neywv is [Daley 
JN. ) Je 18e eon wad Ws _ by Bapapor, * 
_cypmanst ts O n. 
| Cum dicit Deus, Fiat lee See eſt nativitas — 
a ſermonis. Tert. P. 846. 


Athe- 
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* Athenagoras combines three of thoſe ſenſes 


together. a 


Hence Praxeas, perceiving, that by this 


mode of interpretation perſonality was attri- 


* Nes, Ne,, cofiz, vic ru wã˖G Io. P. 27.— This 
mode of explaining the nature of the ſecond and third per- 
ſons of the Holy Fooiry, led ſome of the principal ſects 
among the Mahometans to deny the exiſtence of the di- 
vine attributes ; leſt by admitting them 'they ſhould ſeem 
to infringe the fundamental article of their faith, the ſimple 
unity of the Deity. The account of Abul Farajius is: 
Quod ad Motazalas attinet, illud, de quo inter eos in uni- 
verſum convenit, hoc eſt, quod attributa æterna ab eſ- 
ſentia Creatoris, qui ſupra omnia excgiſus, amoveant, 
fugientes diſtinctionem perſonarum, quam conſtituunt 
Chriſtiani. Poc. Spec. Hiſt. Arab. P. 18. Another au- 


thor reaſons in this manner upon the ſame principle: In- 


fidelitatis arguuntur Chriſtiani, quod tria ſtatuunt æterna; 
quid ergo de iis pronuntiandum, qui ſeptem aut plura ſta» 
tuunt? ib. p. 216. Waſel, the founder of this claſs of 
ſects, thus expreſſes himſelf upon the ſubject in general 
terms: Quicunque aſſerit ſignificatum aut attributum 


æternum, duos ſtatuit Deos. ib. By this language they 


meant nothing more, than to aſſert the ſimple and indivi- 
ſible eſſence of the Deity, which, accordigg to the meta- 

hyſical notions of thoſe ages, would not be- conſiſtent 
with an acknowledgment of his attributes, For inſtance; 
when they denied the attribute of knowledge to the Deity, 
they affirmed, Deum per eſſentiam ſuam ſcire, non per 
ſcientiam. That in this embarraſſed mode of expreſſing 
themſelves, they had an eye to the metaphyſics, which 
then preyailed among Chriſtians, ſeems evident from the 
following paſſage of Shareftanius : Dicunt illi, qui ſe 
æquitatis aſſertores vacant, Deum excelſum unum efle 
eſſentia ſua, nullam eſſe ei diviſianem, nullum attributum, 
unum etiam operibus ſuis, nec ſocium ipſi eſſe, nec æter- 
num alium præter eſſentiam ĩpſius, nec conſortem in ope- 
ribus ipſius, nec fieri poſſe, ut reperiantur duo æterna, 
atque hoc eſt unitatem aſſerere. ib, © - 
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buted to mere qualities, operations, and rela- 
tions, maintained, that the Trinity in the di- 
vine nature, was not a trinity of perſons, but 
was intended to expreſs the differ ent offices 
and relations of tne fame identical Being. In 
canſequence of this poſition he afferted, that 
God the father himſelf deſcended into the 
womb of the Virgin, that he was born of 
her, that he ſuffered, in ſhort, that he was 
. Chriſt *. 

In all theſe caſes it is highly neceſſary ta 
obſerve the mode of reaſoning, which is adopt- 
ed; and to diſtinguiſh between the general 
doctrine laid down, and the explanations made 
uſe of to illuſtrate the nature of it. Thus 
the moſt approved writers of the ſecond cen- 
tury reſted upon the authority of the Scrip- 
tures the general doctrine of the eternal ge- 
neration of the ſon of God, his unity with 
the father, and his being the perſon, by whom 
all things were made, and without whom no- 
thing was made that was made. But when 
they proceeded to particular explanations of 
this general doctrine; they had little or no 
aſſiſtance from the Scriptures, if we except 
a few figurative paſſages, which they explain- 
ed in a literal ſenſe . Their ur de- 


* 


l pſum dicit patrem deſcendifſe i in virginem, ipſum ex 

ea natum, ipſum paſſum, denique ipfum eſſe Jefum Chriſ- 

tum. Tertull. Adv. Praxeam. | 
+ An obſcure expreſſion is a weak baſis for an elabo- 


rate ſyſtem. Critic. Obſ. on VIth Book of the /Eneid. 
| | Bu 
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pendence was upon their own ingenuity and 
imagination, furniſhed with wrong concep- 
tions of things and modes of reaſoning by 
their miſtaking the principles and deſigns of 
Plato and Philo. This led-them to explain 
the unity of the ſecond perſon of the Holy 
Trinity with the firſt, by denominating the 
ſecond the mind of the firſt, thus making a 
diſtinction between God the father and his 
own mind, and aſſigning a ſeparate. perſona- 
lity to each ; as if God the father were any 


other than mind ; or it were conceivable, that 
any being ſhould underſtand by an intelle&, 


that which was perſonally different from it, 
and which of courſe poſſeſſed a ſeparate conſci- 
ouſneſs. This led them to explain the eter- 
nity of the ſecond perſon, by denominating 
Him the reaſon of the firſt, who exiſted from 
eternity, and was always poſlefied of reaſon, 
— Hence it was, that the ſecond perſon is 
deſcribed to be the wiſdom of the firſt, or 
that operation of the divine reaſon and that 

an of proceeding, which was laid in the 
divine intelle& before all creation. Hence, 
likewife, the author of our ſalvation is aſ- 
ſerted to have been literally that word, which 
was projected from the father of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, when he ſaid, Let there be 
light, and there was light; which is termed 
by Tertullian, the perfect nativity of the 


word. 
The 
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The orthodox writers of the ſecond cen- 
tury ſeem to have differed from the * heretics 
not ſo much in their prime abſtract principles 
and modes of reaſoning, as in their ſuperior 
reverence for the canonical. Scriptures and 
the doctrines obviouſly contained in them, and 
their ready reference to them alone in confir- 
mation of their tenets. The farmer ſteadily 
adhered to the doctrines of the Scriptures, 
but had recourſe to peculiar principles and 
modes of reaſoning, in order to explain and 
illuſtrate the nature of real beings, whoſe ex- 
| iſtence and general character are revealed in 
the word of God, and to make them appear 
conſiſtent with the - philoſophical tenets or 
popular opinions of thoſe, to. whom they 
withed to recommend them. Many of the 
Heretics ſet out with ſimilar principles and 
modes of reaſoning. But inſtead of confining 
them to the explanation of acknowledged 
doctrines eſtabliſhed upon the authority of 
the Scriptures, they gave up, the reins to 
2 wild imagination, and unchecked by autho- 
rity, they proceeded as far as their fantaſtical 
principles and reaſonings would carry them 
in queſt of new and unauthorized doctrines 


and imaginary perſonages. 


Clemens Alexandrinus ſays, that the heads of the 
pripcipal hereſies of his time were born in the reign of 
the emperor Adrian, and lived to the time of the elder 

Antoninus: Il: tes Adriavs ts Baoikews xpoves bt Tas 
| Gipeoers exivonoavles ,, xa mexps ye Ths Avlovys Te 


os die rtv fuxias. Strom. L. VIII. P. 767. 
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I ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate what is here 


aſſerted, by a paſſage in that treatiſe of Ter- 
tullian, to which I have ſo often referred. 
Tertullian, having advanced what has been 
already ſtated concerning the reaſon and wiſ- 
dom and word of God, ſeems ta have been 
aware of the reſemblance, which his prin- 


ciples and reaſonings bore to thoſe, that were 


maintained by Valentinus. He therefore un- 
dertook to obviate the objection by pointing 
out the difference that was between them. 
Obſerve now, in what he repreſents that dif- 
ference to conſiſt. It is not in the principles, 
which he lays down ; it is not in the reaſon- 
ings and illuſtrations, which he uſes. But 
it is in the doctrines, to which thoſe princi- 
ag reaſonings and illuſtrations are applied: 
Hoc ſi qui putaverit me wpoGoyy aliquam in- 
troducere, id eſt, prolationem rei alterius ex 
altera, quod facit Valentinus, alium atque alium 
Aonem de one producens ; primo quidem 
dicam tibi, non ideo non utitur & veritas vo- 
cabulo iſto & re ac ſenſu ejus, quia & hæreſis 
utitur; immo hæreſis potius ex veritate accepit, 
quod ad mendacium ſuum ſtrueret. Prolatus eſt 
ſermo Dei annon ? Hic mecum gradum fige. 
Si prolatus eſt, cognoſce probolam veritatis ; 
& viderit hæreſis, fi quid de veritate imitata 
eſt. Jam nune quæritur, quis quomodo uta- 
tur aliqua re & vocabulo ejus. Valentinus 
probolas ſuas diſcernit & ſeparat ab auctore, 
& ita longe ab eo ponit, ut /Eon patrem neſ- 

; | cut, 
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ciat.— Apud nos autem ſolus filius patrem 
novit, & ſinum patris ipſe expoſuit, & om- 
nia apud patrem audivit & vidit; &c. P. 846. 
What thoſe doctrines of Valentinus were, 
may be ſeen at large in Irenæus. The fact 
ſeems to be, that Valentinus and other here- 
ties, in the ſame, manner as the orthodox, 
adopted erroneous principles, which led them 
into falſe doctrines. They learned at one 
time to ſpeak of mind as a perſon diſtinct 
from the principle of exiſtence ; at another 
time-to attribute ſubſtance and perſonality to 
reaſon, at-another time to wiſdom, at another 
time to the word expreſſive of power and au- 
thority. But they did not ſufficiently attend 
to a very material circumſtance, to which the 
orthodox paid more regard, that all thoſe po- 

fitions were originally advanced to explain 
eſtabliſhed and well authenticated doctrines, 
and the nature of real perſonages. They be- 
with them as firſt principles and unqueſ- 
tioned | truths, and framed ſuch doctrines, 
as ſeemed to ariſe out of them. Thus they 
were induced to adopt the doctrine of a per- 
| feet on before all things, eternal, incom- 
prehenſible, inviſible, and unbegotten, Con- 
ſidering mind, reaſon, | wiſdom, , truth, life, 
&c. as diſtinct in their meaning, they attri- 
buted a diſtict perſonality to each, and deviſed 


a ſeries of ons, projected one from e 
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We have ſeen, that Plato maintained the 
ſpecific forms to be the real entities... By 
theſe Philo ſtated him to mean the mere no- 
tions of the mind. But the ſeveral ſects of 
Gnoſtics conſidered them as real things, that 
had a proper and actual ſubſiſtance, and held, 
that every ſpecies of ſenfible fleeting. things 


had an ideal permanent repreſentative; | It 


was caſy and natural for them, thus diſpoſed 
and in à great meaſure free from the reſtraints 
of the doctrines of the canonical Scriptures, 


to fall in with the eaſtern philoſophy, and to 


embrace a doctrine, which admitted of an ex- 
tenſive liſt of ons, ſuch as man, church, 
thought, will, &c. each the chief of a par- 
ticular order of beings ſimilar to himſelf, 
This primary derivation of the doctrines of 
the Gnoſtics from the philoſcphical opinions 
of Plato, is expreſsly affirmed by Irenæus, 
L. II. C. x1x. in which chapter it is ſtated, 
that they alio borrowed many of their notions 
from the theories of other philoſophical ſects 
and from the poetic mythologies of ancient 
Greece. Non ſolum quæ apud comicos po- 
dita ſunt arguuntur, quaſi propria proferen- 
tes; fed etiam quæ apud omnes, qui Deum 
ignorant, & qui dicuntur philoſophi, ſunt 
dicta, hac congregant, & quaſi centonem ex 
multis & peſſimis panniculis conſarcientes 
ſubtili 14 19 ſibi ipſis præparaverunt.— He 
ſays indeed, that they affected to confirm their 
wild theories by Scripture; but it was bby the 
moſt 
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moſt forced and arbitrary interpretations of it; 
by collecting detached expreſſions and names, 
and treating them as one continued narra- 


tion, juſt as if a perſon ſhould undertake to 


frame a ſtory by tacking together vetſes widely 


difperſed through the works of Homer. But, 
ſays he, when the Word, the Only-begotten, 


and Life, and Light, and Saviour, and Chriſt, 


and Son of God are proved to be one and the 
fame Being, and it is ſhewn, that this ſame 
perſon was made fleſh for us: the fabric of 
their Ogdoad is diſſolved; and, when this is 
diſſolved, their whole hypotheſis falls to the 


' ground *, 


end Alerahdrinus allo in the think 


book of his Stromata diſcourſes upon the uſe 


which Epiphanes, Carpocrates, Marcion, and 
other heretics made of the principles and doc- 


trines of Plato and other philoſophers. He 
fays, that Epiphanes was inſtructed by his 
father Carpocrates in the doctrines of Plato · , 


tome 
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ſome of which he had miſtaken : that Mar- 


cion derived ſome improper notions from the 


fame ſource, and that he made an unſkilful 
uſe of others. He attributes ſome of the er- 
rors of Caſſianus to too great an attention to 
Plato; and he quotes from the writings of 
ſome of thoſe heretics the very expreſſion in 
the Parmenides, & w r waia, P. 466, 
Tertullian calls Valentinus apoſtate, heretic, 
nud platoniſt. (De Carne Chriſti, C. XX.) 
Relucere ideis ſemina Gnoſtidæ & Valenti- 
nianæ hæreſeos. De Anima. P. 322. 

It would be eaſy to multiply paſſages from 
Tertullian and others in ſupport of what is 
here advanced. I will cloſe this topic with 
one teſtimony from the writings of an author 
in the beginning of the next century; a teſ- 
timony upon this ſubject as unexceptionable 
as any one that can be obtained. The au- 
thor, whom I mean, is Plotinus: a man in- 


ferior to few in application, acuteneſs of ge- 


nius, and profound knowledge of the various 
methods, in which the men of thoſe times 
interpreted the philoſophical opinions of Plato, 
and applied them to ſubjects of theology. 
The ninth book of his ſecond Ennead was 
written profeſſedly to diſcuſs the doctrines of 
the Gnoſtics. After having examined ſome 
of their principal doctrines at large, he ſays, 
Theſe things have been partly taken from 
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Plato; but whatever new things they have 
introduced, in order to form their own ſyſ- 
tem of philoſophy, thoſe are found to be def- 
titute of truth. He then produces one in- 
ſtance of this . the Timæus. Plato ſaid, 
that as mind ſees ideas in that, which is a 
living being; the Creator deviſed, that the 
univerſe alſo ſhould contain as many. But 
the Gnoſtics, not underſtanding this, con- 

ceived one mind at reſt, having in it all en- 
_ ities : another mind beholding what was in 
it: and a third mind deviſing +. He next 
ſhews, in what manner their ideas of the cor- 
ruption of matter and the impurity, of all 
terreſtrial things were derived from Plato's 
direction to abſtract the thoughts, and to 
withdraw the mind as much as poſſible from 
the influence of the body. He again inti- 
mates, P. 215. that they were led to hate 
the nature of the body in conſequence of 
having heard 4 Plato complain much of it, 
on account of it's being ſo great an impedi- 
ment to the ſoul. 
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Ihe concluſion, which I wauld draw from 
the whole of the topic, is this: Fitſt, that 
the original general principles, adopted by 
both the orthodox and the heretics of the {e- 
cond century, were the ſame, and that the 
latter differed from the former, chiefly in con- 
ſequence of the more unreſtrained and licen- 
tious uſe, which they made of thoſe princi- 
ples. Secondly, That the chief of thaſe 
principles were derived immediately from the 
_ mythological ſtories and the tenets of the phi- 
 lolgphers of Greece, particularly of Plato. 
| i have been the more particular in this 
_ enquiry; becauſe Motheim, and after him 
Brucker, has aſſerted, that the Gnoſtic he- 
reſies were derived ſolely from the oriental 
Philoſophy. The real ſtate of the gale ſeems 
to me to be this; Firſt, The genuine dog- 
trines of Plato in many points bear a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to the oriental philoſophy, whence 
Indeed they were derived by Pythagoras and” 
Plato, The fame may be faid of the mytho- 
logies of ancient Greece, which in a great 
meaſure originated from the ſame ſource. 
Secondly, This reſemblance was er.creaſed by 
the manner, in which the, philoſophy of 
Plato was taught at Alexandria, When that 
city become a diſtinguiſhed feat of learning. 
_ Thirdly, It was cuſtomary for thoſe, who al- 
pired to eminence in their profeſſion, to af- 
2 a more profound knowledge of the ſob- 


lime doctrines of philoſophy relating to God 
a 3 and 
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and the human ſoul. For this purpoſe they 
were not ſatisfied with what Plato taught 
upon thoſe ſubjects; but, after they had gone 
through the courſe of education in his ſchool, 
they applied to the oriental philoſophy, from 
which Plato himſelf drew. Clemens Alex - 
" andrinus (Strom. L. I. P. 274.) enumerates 
"the ſeveral maſters, under whom he himſelf 
"ſtudied. Among theſe one was from the eaſt. 

Plotinus, who was himſelf a kind of ſecond 
father of the later Platoniſts, undertook, 

"though he failed to accompliſh, a journey into 
the eaſt, for the purpoſe of perfecting him- 
Fel in the philoſophy of thoſe countries. 

We may hence be able to account for the 
high pretenfions to wiſdom, which the Gnoſ- 
* advanced, and for the contempt, with 
"which they treated Plato and his followers, 
with whom they had ſet out in the purſuit of 
truth. They looked upon him as one, who 
had made but very little progreſs in the ways 
of true knowledge, and was qualified to teach 
men only the firſt rudiments of ſcience. But 
they arrogated to themſelves the name of 
 fages, who were initiated into the great myſ- 
teries of God and nature. This contemptu- 
ous treatment of Plato and his doctrines, 
could not fail to praduce a proportionable de- 
gree of animoſity in the later Platoniſts, whoſe 
vanity was ſeverely wounded by the arrogant 

pretenſions of the Gnoſtics. 
Theſe 
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__ Theſe patch-work ſyſtems of hereſy (if I 

may be allowed to borrow the idea of —— 
will the leſs ſurprize us, if we recolle& an 
opinion, which generally prevailed in that 

age, that moſt of the ſeas of Grecian and 
_ Barbarian philoſophy contained ſeverally ſome 
ſcattered portions of truth, which it was the 
buſineſs of a wiſe man to collect and com- 
bine in one confiſtent ſcheme s. 

While theſe general principles prevailed, 
as well among the orthodox Chriſtians as 
among heretics, Ammonius Saccas, who was 
educated a Chriſtian, eſtabliſhed a ſchool at 
Alexandria, Philoſophy at this time had 
gained an undoubted aſcendencyin the church; 
and the nature of the fituation, in which . 
monius was placed, ſeemed to call upon him 
to ſupport at once the character of divine re- 
velation and human philoſophy. As he left 
no writings behind him; we can judge of his 
abilities only from their effects and the teſti- 
mony of others. Theſe unite in placing him 
in the moſt conſpicuous point of view. In 
| his endeavours to render more e the 
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agreement between the ſeveral ſtories of Paga 
mythology, the tenets of the Grecian 9 
Oriental philoſophers, and the doctrines f 
the Goſpel, he entirel changed the who bole 
Nate of the- queſtion, effect a complete re- 
volution in philoſophy, and made no incon- 
fiderable impreſſion upon the Chriſtian pra- 
feſſion. By the reſinements of his ſpecula- 
tions and the copiouſneſs and force of Bi s ela- 
quence, he ſeems to haye exerciſed an almoſt 
uncontroulable influence over the minds of 
men in the perſonal diſcharge of his office as 
a public teacher. And from him ſprung. a 
ſect, the members of which, for their learn- 
ing and acute neſs, have been the admiration 
of great numbers in all ſucceeding ages. 
Ammonius is faid to have differed in prin- 
ciples from Clemens in the 1 8 re; ſpec. 
Clemens affirmed, that truth was diſperſed in 
different portions through molt of the ſtories 
of Pagan mythology and the ſeveral ſects of 
philoſopby ; and that the great error of the 
1 conſiſted principally in this, that 
each nation, party, and ſect, haying but a 
portion of truth, and ſame of them a yery 
_ ſmall portion of it, perſuaded themſelves, 
that they poſſeſſed the whole *. Whereas 
Ammonius is faid to have affirmed, t that each 
ſect and party * be found to be poſſeſſed 
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of all the moſt important doctrines of true re- 
ligion, if their principles, tenets, and mytho- 
logics were properly interpreted. This ſtep 
alone was wanting, in order to make the 

junction between Chriſtianity and Paganiſm 
 romplete. If the point could be fully ac- 
compliſhed ; it would follow of courſe, that 
the ſchool of Ammonius would be frequented 
by men of all parties, who repaired to Alex- 
andria for inſtruction in philoſophy and reli- 
gion. The event was anſwerable to the great- 
neſs of the undertaking, and the ſplendid abi- 
lities of the undertaker. | 

Before the time of Ammonius, Chriſtian 
Writers had for different purpoſes endeavoured 
to make out a conformity between their own 
profeſſion and the traditions and principles of 
thoſe, to whom they addreſſed themſelves, 
Sometimes they did this, in order to miti- 
gate the abhorrence, in which they were held 

y their Pagan perſecutors, and to convince 
them of the innocence and reaſonableneſs of 
the doctrines, which they taught and prac- 
tiſed. At other times their views were more 
extenſive and diſintereſted, and were directed 
to the converſion of thoſe, to whom their 
diſcourſes were delivered. They repreſented 
to them, that the mythological traditions 
and philoſophical ſpeculations, which were fo 
highly eſteemed by the Gentiles, were but 
faint and very imperfect copies of divine wiſ- 
dom, that was to be found only among Chriſ- 
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tians complete in all it's parts, and with un- 
diminiſhed luſtre. They exhorted them 
therefore to repair to the ſacred volumes, 
where thoſe celeſtial treaſures are depoſited, 
and to enroll themſelves in that order of men, 
who glory in profeſſing and practiſing the 
moſt ſublime truths and the pureſt morality, 
and in inculcating the ſame profeſſion and 
practice upon others. Sometimes their ob- 
ject was to make philoſophy appear reſpec- 
table in the eyes of their fellow Chriſtians, 
from a conviction, that it tended to ſtrengthen 
their intellectual powers, to enlarge their ca- 
pacities, and refine their conceptions, and 
give them more juſt and comprehenſive views 
of the ways of God in man. Perhaps alſo 
thoſe good men were not quite free from ſome 
tincture of vanity in this reſpect. As they 
were undoubtedly ambitious of being reputed 
philoſophers as well as Chriſtians ; they pro- 
bably felt ſome pleaſure in . their N. | 
feſſion. 

Vet all this while, Chriſtianity, it's doc- 
trines, and language, ſeem to have engaged 
very little of the attention of Pagan philoſo- 
phers. They ſaw. no- purpoſes of intereſt, 
ambition, or vanity, that were to be anſwered 
by concurring in thoſe forced interpretations, 
in order to promote a ſeeming conformity. 
They were indeed often preſſed by the Chrif- 
tian apologiſts with the groſs impurities, that 
were recorded in the * of their gods; 

ä | and 
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and the Stoics, whoſe ſyſtem of religious faith. 
comprehended them all, had given them a 
ſpecimen of the excellent uſe, that might be 
made of phyſical interpretations. Let all 
thoſe circumſtances appear to have made but 
a ſlight impreſſion upon their minds before 
the time of Ammonius; and they betray no 
ſymptoms of having even ſuſpected, that their 
Pogue mythologies, poetical fables, and phi-. 
oſophical tenets contained either thoſe ex- 
pa declarations of theological doctrines, or 
Hoſe obſcure alluſions to them, in which 
their ſucceſſors ſo confidently affirmed, that 
they every where moſt obviouſly abounded. 
But when the reputation of Ammonius gave 
a conſequence and dignity to the doctrines, 
which he profeſſed ; the ſcene was ſuddenly 
changed. The Pagan philoſophers ſeemed at 
once to be rouſed, as it were, from a pro- 
found ſleep. A thick veil appeared to have 
been drawn from their eyes. Men of the 
moſt refined wit, the moſt acute genius, and 
the moſt extenſive learning, thought it an 
employment worthy of their nobleſt faculties 
_ attainments to ſearch for the great myſ- 
tery of revelation, the Trinity of Perſons in 
the Divine Nature, among the doctrines and 
traditions of men. They tortured their in- 
vention a thouſand ways, in order to accom- 
pliſh their purpoſe ; and they did not diſdain 
to uſe ſcriptural language and ſcriptural figures 
and illuſtrations in the proſecution of it. Now ' 
L 4 the 
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the withered arm was impiouſly lifted up 
againſt him, who gave it ſtrength. Now the 
Pagan ventured to enter into competition with 
the Chriſtian concerning the purity of their 
reſpective moral precepts. Now he preſumed 
to aſſail the authenticity of the revelation, 
by aſſerting, that Chriſt and his diſciples 
proclaimed nothing new concerning either 
the nature of God or the duty of man, but 
only ſet forth in a new form what was known 
to the world long before. ; : 
The moſt illuſtrious of the Pagan ſcholars 
of Ammonius was Plotinus. He ftands emi- 
nently-diftinguifhed by the manner, in which 
he applied the hypotheſis and principles of 
his maſter to the decoration of the mytho- 
logy and philoſophy of Greece. The acute- 
neis of his genius, his abſtracted. mode of 
reaſoning and expreſſion, and his unremitting 
application of metaphyſical ſubtilties, gave a 
wonderful degree of reputation to his ſyſtem. 


; {TOY It ſeem'd 
For dignity compos'd and high exploit: 
But all was falſe and hollow. 


If we refer to the detached original ſtories. 
and reaſonings, which he undertook to illuſ- 
trate and conjoin; if we attempt to explore 
the foundations of what, by the power, as 
1t* were, of his magic art, appeared in the 
eyes of ſome men to be a ſolid and ſtately 
building; we ſhall be ſurprized to A 

that 
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| that it is nothing more than the baſeleſs fa- 
bric of a viſion. _ 

The writings of Plotinus are to be confi- 
dered as philoſophical lectures, in which he 
undertakes, not to inveſtigate, but to prove 
and illuſtrate certain doctrines by a variety of 
arguments and ſtatements. The principal c 
thoſe doftrines, to which his chief attention 
is directed through all his works, is a trini 
in the divine nature. (Enn. II. L.1x. C. 1. 
and elſewhere.) This doctrine, ſo conſpi- 
cuous and important in the Chriſtian diſpen- 
ſation, he endeavours to prove by abſtract 
reaſoning, to ſupport by the authority of 
Plato, and to illuſtrate by mythological ſto- 
ries. He calls his three principles, the firſt, 
the good (1 &yebev) or the exiſting (To ov), the 
ſecond, mind (ws), the third, ſoul (buxy). 
He fays, that mind is the archetype and pat- 
tern of this world, which is the image of it 
and which exiſts by means of it * : that the 
nature of mind and the exiſting is the true 
and firſt world T. Mind, having imparted 
ſomething of itſelf to matter, made all things, 
itſelf remaining motionleſs and quiet. That, 
which flowed from it, was reaſon . It was 
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reaſon, that gave harmony and an unity of 
compoſition to all things *. But this uni- 
verſe is not, like the intelligible one, mind 
and feaſon. Tt only partakes of mind and 
reaſon. Wherefore it ſtood in need of har- 
mony by the concurrence of mind and neceſ- 
fity. The latter tends to defect and diſpro- 
portion; but mind controuls neceſſity +. 
He again repeats this ſentiment, that the rea- 
ſon or ſoul, which preſides over this univerſe, 
is nof, like that of the intelligible world, 

ure mind and ſoul, but ſuſpended from the 
latter, and, as it were, an effulgence from 
both 1. This reafon therefore, though it 
proceeds from one mind and one life, each of 
them perfect, is neither one life nor one mind, 
nor every where perfect; and does not impart 
itſelf whole and entire to thoſe things, to' 
which it imparts itſelf 5. | | 

In his treatiſe on the nature of Love, he 
makes uſe of theſe principles to explain the 
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birth of that urchin, as related by Plato in 
his Sympoſium. There was, he ſays, a two- 
fold Venus: one the daughter of Jupiter and 


Dione ; the other the heavenly Venus or the 
divine foul, deſcended from Cælus the firſt 
principle, but the immediate production of 
Cronus, mind, the ſecond principle, withs *' 
out a mother, that is, without any commu- 
nication with matter, and without any rela- 
tion to marriage; as there is no marriage in 
heaven, every thing there being pure and un- 
mixed. It is more immediately connected 
with mind, than the light with the ſun. 
This heavenly Venus, following Cronus, or, 
if you pleaſe, his father Cælus, aſſociating 
with him and beloved by him, brought forth 
heavenly love. (Enn. III. L. v. C. 11.) 

But the foul of this univerſe alſo has a love 
attending her, who is concerned in marriages. 
(C. 111.) This love was begotten at the 
birth of Venus, in the gardens of Jupiter, 
upon Penia, poverty, by Porus, abundance, 
In this fable, he ſays, that Jupiter does not 
mean the third principle, as it uſually. does, 
but the ſecond, viz. mind. For Venus ſig- 
nifies the divine ſoul. Porus ſignifies the rea- 
ſon of all things: not abſtract univerſal rea- 
ſon, or, as he expreſſes it, reaſon remaining 
in itſelf, but an effulgence from it, and mixed 
with Penia, indefinite matter void of quali- 
ties *. Nectar, with which Porus is ſaid to 


* Ex Aoys ẽ . e av, a wixbeil® api. 
Enn. III. L. v. C. vii. 


have 
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- have been intoxicated; fignifies divine wif- 
dom, flowing into the ſoul at the birth of 

Venus. The gardens of Jupiter are the glory 
and ſplendor of the divine mind; (C. vii; 

n 23 SS 19090; 

In the fifth Ennead, the firſt book, and 
the ſeventh chapter, he applies the ſtory of 
Cronus or Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter, to a 
- Ffmilar purpoſe. Cronus, the wiſeſt God, 

ſignifies the divine intellect, which devours 
it's own offspring *, that is, abſorbs within 
itſelf the divine reaſons, not ſuffering them 
to fink mto matter, atid to be foſtered by 

Rhea. 'From him, however, ſprung Jupiter, 
the divine ſou], the light and impreſſion of 
the mind, revolving round it, and attached to 
it. A power too great to be unproductive. 

In aid of this ſolemn trifiing, he had re- 
courſe to the philoſophical principles of Plato. 
In the proſecution of his plan, he conſiders 
the Parmenides, the Timæus, and Ts Ayabov 
or univerſal , and contemplates them, 
as if they all treated the ſame ſubject in ex- 
actly the ſame point of view. Though the 
Parmenides was intended to explain the phe- 
nomena of the univerſe, according to the prin- 


The Stoies interpreted Cronus tb ſignify time; his 
offspring days, months, and years, &c. Lene dicitur; 
qui eſt idem xpoy©-, id eſt, ſpatium temporis. Saturnus 
autem eſt appellatus, quod ſaturetur annis. Ex ſe enim 
natos conelle fingitur ſolitus, quia conſumit ætas tem- 
porum ſpatia, anniſque præteritis inſaturabiliter expletur. 
Cic. De Nat. Deor. L. II. C. 25. | 
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giples of Parmenides, on the ſuppoftidn of 
it's having exiſted from eternity. Timæus, 

on the other hand, proceeds upon the ſup- 
Soden, that the world was [ER ; and 
undertakes to delineate the order, in which 
that great work was performed; the relative 
dignity of the ſeparate parts ; and the ingre- 
dients, of which Bey were ſevetally compoſed, 
In neither of theſe treatiſes does Plato make 
Himſelf abſolutely reſponſible for the doc- 
trines, which are advanced in them, And 
in his dialogue concerning a Republic, he'is 
not treating of the fitſt and efficient cauſe, 
bat of the final cauſe. It is obvious, how 
forced an interpretation it muſt be, that aims 
at blending ſuch ingonſiſtences in one y- 
tem. But this is not all. The manner, in 
which this ſcheme is conducted, adds greatly 
to the confuſion, that neceſſarily ariſes from 
the nature of the ſcheme itſelf. 

He affirms, that the terms , wb aud 
bv xas Tome in the Parmenides ſignify the 
three principles in the divine nature; (Enn. V. 
L. I. C. vii.) ap that ro eyoboy, which I 
have ſhewn to figr fy the final cauſe, is equi- 
valent to :; the ry! rinciple, (Enn. VI. L. 

vir. C. xx. and elſewhere) the root, as it 
were, of the tree, (Enn. VI, I, yin. C. xv. 
Enn. V. L. 1v. C. 1.) the fill intelligible, 
a ſimple unit (Enn. V.. 11. C. 1.) ungene- 
fated and ſelf-ſufficient, not ſtanding in _ 
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of, intellect to complete it's perfection *. 
"Whereas the ſecond principle, mind, which, 
he fays, is the fame as & wen requires the 
intell gibſe for the exerciſe of it's powers and 
the fruition of it's enjoyment, and of courſe 
of: 8 perfection of it's nature . Mind 

e and intelligence, which are man 
12 I. L. vii. C. xxxv ii.) It is ls 

ming and therefore many, (Enn. III. 
I. III. C. 111. — Enn. V. L. 1x. C. v1.) It 

is generated of tlie firſt principle by a reflex 


view of itſelf 8, 
As mind 1s generated from the firſt prin- 


. by a ehe Fes 3,40 it alſo, W at 


* Aulap . oy „ ally 6 65 FOE 5, Thy * 1 e 
wepi ale, Ein. VI. L. vii. C. 38. The terms, in which 
4 de — it. are not. unlike the account, which Cicero 
gives of the Gods of. Epicurus : Nihil agit: nullis occu- 
tionibus eſt impli ity of nulla opera molitur : ſua fa- 
i tia & virtute gaudet: habet exploratum fore fe ſem- 
r cum in maxumis tum in tt votuptatibus. De 
at. Deor. I. 1999. 
+ O ger vag ves T8 ayabs, To * ln Nerrat EXE. 
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reſt, out of it's eſſence produces foul. ' The 
foul, not indeed at reſt but in motion, begat 
likewiſe an image. Looking at the principle, 
whence it ſprung, it was filled ; and having 
proceeded to different and contrary motion, 
ſhe generated an image of herſelf, ſenſation, 
and the nature which is in plants *. Soulis 
the reaſon of the mind, and an energy of i it ; 
as that is of the fixſt principle. But the rea- 

ſon of the ſoul i is obſcure +. As the emit- 
ted reaſon is an image e of the reaſon in the 
ſoul ; ſo is the ſoul image and reaſon of 
the mind; and it is all energy and life, which 
it ſends forth for the. ſubliſtence of other 
things. One may be compared to the heat, 
which reſides in fire; the other to that, which 
it communicates }. The foul, being one as 
ſubliſting, in the divine nature, is allo many 


' 


® Quiws ou oy oy RY Ta hum Tous, N 
Wo . CO. de xa Telo a waTeg aulo auls pop 
pe. xa ACTI) EX THS ¹ν,œ EVEPYEL® LU, TE10 Av 
EXEIVE YEVILEYN u Nag 5 ves jwevovIO- Tu po avls wyiyero. 
J de u (EVECE Toit, aka xunluoe tyirva mlwnkove Ext: Wav 
- uy NE ν, obey eyevero, _— oehbeugz Is es rxuvnow 
aοm xa Evavhey, ewe elde dun, a 4 vo 
rm e Tots Qulors. ib. 

+ *H buyn Xoy®- vs. xo evepytia TIS, woTee ale ev. 
255 Wuxns He ο . 5 . Enn. V V. I. 1. C. vi. 
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a8 conſiſting of the reaſons of the things that 
ä . th n 


| them, they come into being: when ſhe quits 
them, they periſh. Without her, matter is 
'2 dead carcaſs; but ſhe flows into it, and 


- give it an aſpect of golden ſplendor ; fo alſo 
Toul, entering into the body of heaven, gave 
it lite and immortality. Enn. V. L. I. C. II. 
It ſhould ſeem, that it would be a bold un- 
:dertaking and an arduous tatk to reconcile 
this theory with the doctrines laid down in 
the Timæus. In this theory mind and ſoul 
are ſtated to be the ſecond and third princi- 
"ples, and to be co- eternal and co-effential 
with the firſt principle, and to floty neceſſa- 
rily from it by a gradual proceſs: that is, 
mind from the firſt principle, and foul from 
mind. Soul, in like manner, from the ſame 
neceſſity of it's nature diffuſing the emana- 


* To de wowy .] bw3n, Tero aps whyl®- iy, Tr un Ta 
nge; of Aoyo, Twy yooperwr, Enn. VI, L. II. C. v. 
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tions of it's eſſence through matter, and giv- 
ing it form and life, conſtituted the viſible 
world, with all that it contains. In the Ti- 
mezus the three principles, as has been juſtly 
obſerved, are the Creator, Idea which is de- 
naminated the pattern, and Matter. Out of 
the two laſt the firſt is ſaid by a voluntary 
and deliberate act (Gun xa Aονν Ev.) 
at the beginning of time to have made the 
univerſe, conſiſting of mind in ſoul and ſoul 
in body, But Plotinus was not diſcouraged 
by the difficulty, that would have deterred a 
leſs enterprizing genius; and he has ſhewn 
by the manner, in which he ſurmounted it, 
that nothing is arduous to a ſophiſt, who is 
indulged with an arbitrary aſſumption of ab- 
ſtract principles and ænigmatical interpreta- 
tions. He ſays, that Plato does not always 
appear to aſſert the ſame doctrines; ſo that 
it is not eaſy to aſcertain his opinion “: 1 * 

2 


Ou v auloy Aeywy wavlaxy $averai, ive ay Tis. £6 gadlag 
ro Ts avp@- Burnua cd. Enn. IV. L. vin. C. 1. Cicero 
in his dialogue De Nat. Deor. L. 1. C. x11. makes Vel- 
leius the Stoic bring the ſame charge of inconſtancy of 
principles againſt Plato; De Platonis inconſtantia longum 
eſt dicere,, &c. The inſtances, which he produces, are 
taken from the Timæus and the Books of Laws. If he 
had thought, that the Timæus and the Parmenides treated 

reciſely of the ſame ſubject, and that in both thoſe dia- 
— lato intended to convey his own ſentiments; the 
ſtrongeſt poſſible argument, that could have been ad- 
vanced, might have been obtained from a compariſon of 
the different doctrines maintained in thoſe two dialogues, 


For Velleius clearly , that the poſitive — 
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he does but obſcurely intimate, (. 
ee... Enn. VI. L. II. C.xx11.) that 
mind ſees ideas in the firſt principle, together 
with the principal conſequences deduced from 
it: that when the production of mind or ſoul 
is mentioned ; it is not intended to fignify a 
production in time, but only to point out the 
order of cauſes * : that according to Plato 
mind ſees ideas in the living, which he calls 
alſo the intelligible :- that by the contempla- 
tion of thoſe ideas is generated reaſon or ſoul, 
which divides them into the ſeveral exiſting 
reaſons or ſouls: that the univerſal foul was 
not any where, and did not come any whi- 
ther; but body, being near it, partook of 
it: it: was not in body, nor does Plato ſay 
ſo; but body was in it. Other ſouls pro- 
ceed from it, and return to it; but itſelf is 
always above, in that, whoſe nature is ex- 
iſtence. Enn. III. L. fx. C. 1, 11. 


of the world was taught in the Timæus. But Cicero 
underſtood the principles of reaſoning too well to put ſuch 
an objection into the mouth of any of his diſputants, whom 
he repreſents as the leading men of their ſeveral ſects: 
tres trĩum diſciplinarum principes. It was incumbent 
upon Plato to preſerve a conſiſtency of principles and 
doctrines in the ſame diſcourſe. But it was by no means 
neceſſary, that he ſhould maintain the ſame dodtrines in 


gony of Limæus. 

* Ex wodwy de Mu e5w Yevens e x οσανο, Toy Moyov f 
ra act o w ενοννς.. Tw de hoy TH Yeveoy πν ονν,)̃ονονg 
ons, rr N Tatews avlois a vπνο . Enn. V. L. 1. 
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explaining the phyſtology of Parmenides and the coſmo- 
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If we conſider the almolt innumerable ſto- 
ties of Pagan mythology, together with the 
various methods of relating and explaining 
them,; we ſhall readily ſee, that it would not 
be difficult for ſo fubtil a genius to cull ſome- 
thing from them, which to thoſe, Who re- 
5580 his authority, might ſeem to- carry with 
it an air of probability, and to fall in with 
bis favourite ſyſtem. 

The allegorical method 8 interpreting the 
Pagan mythology was attacked with , great 
ſpirit and acuteneſs by Arnobius. The new 
eoloeical mode of interpretation, does not 

appear. to have attracted his notice. _ He con- 
tines himſelf chiefly to the phyſical explana- 
tions, which were more ancient and general ; 
though moſt of his obſervations are equally 
applicable to the. other, One of the moſt ob- 
Vious objectians is, that both the accounts 
and interpretations of different authors are at 

reat variance with each other. Among other 
inſtances he mentions the Muſes, who, ac- 
cording to Mnaſcas, 'were the daughters of 


Tellus and Celus. Other accounts made 


them the daughters of Jupiter and Memory, 
or Mind. Some ſaid, that they were virgins; 
others affirmed, that they were mothers. 
Ephorus ſaid, that they were three in num- 
ber; Mnaſeas, that they were four; Myrti- 
lus, that they were ſeven; Crates, that they 
were eight; Heſiod, that they were nine. 
L. III. P. 121. Ed. L. Bat. 1651, 40to. 
M 2 " Again, 
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Again, concerning the Penates, Nigidius 
aſſerted, that they were Neptune and Apollo, 
who encircled Troy with walls, The fame 

man in other places mentions four kinds of 
Penates. Cæſius thinks, that they are For- 
tune, Ceres, Genius Jovialis, and Pales, a 
male, an attendant of Jupiter. Varro main- 
tains, that neither their number nor their 
names are known. The Tuſcans affirm, that 
they are fix males and fix females. Nor, 
fays he, have there been wanting men, who 
maintained, that they are Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva. So that, you ſee, there is nothing 
conſiſtent in all this, nothing determinate, no- 
thing upon which the mind can reſt with 
even a probability of truth,” P. 123, 124 *. 
= AY eon „ „ ee 


7 


* From this account it ſhould ſeem, that very little 
ſtreſs can be laid upon the following paſſage in Cud- 
worth's True Intellectual Syſtem, p. 451. © Neverthe- 
« Jeſs it may juſtly be ſuſpected, as G. J. Voſſius hath 
« already obſer ved, that there was yet ſome higher and 
« more facred myſtery, in this Capitoline Trinity, aimed 
«at; namely, a Trinity of Divine Hypoſtaſes. For 
«theſe three Roman or Capitoline Gods, were ſaid to 
cc have been firſt brought into Italy out of Phrygia by the 
«Trojans, but before that into Phrygia by Dardanus, 
c out of the Samothracian Iſland; and that within eight 
hundred years after the Noachian Flood, if we may 
c believe Euſebius. And as theſe were called by the 
« Latins Dii Penates, which Macrobius thus interprets, 
cc Dii per quos Penitus ſpiramus, per quos habemus cor- 
« pus, per quos rationem animi poſſidemus, that is, The 
« Gods, by whom we live, and move, and have our 
« being; but Varro in Arnobius, Dii qui ſunt Intrinſe- 

„ cus, atque in Intimis Penetralibus Cel, the _ 
: cc who 
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Zu may interpret the connexion of Jupi- 
ter with Ceres, to ſignify rain gliding into 
the boſom of the earth. Another may give 
it a more plauſible meaning: a third may aſ- 
ſign a different one; and each particular thing 
may receive an infinite number of interpre- 
tations, according to the different geniuſes 
and diſpoſitions of the interpreters. For as 
the ſuppoſition of an allegory is adopted in 
obſcure caſes, and there is no certain and de- 
terminate end, to which the meaning is ne- 
ceſſarily directed; every man is at equal li- 
berty to ſtrain it to his own opinion. How 
then can you extract certainties from ambi- 
guities, and affix one ſignification to a ſtory, 
which admits of innumerable expoſitions ?” 
L. V. P. 181. Again, Why do you ſelect 
particular ſtories or parts of ſtories? If they 
be all allegory; give the interpretation of 
each particular. If they be partly allegori- 
cal, and partly literal; by what rule or art 
do you diſtinguiſh one from the other?“ P. 
18 2, 183. | 


« who are in the moſt Inward Receſſes of Heaven; ſo 
te were they called by the Samothracians Ka&zpu or Ca- 
« biri, that is, as Varro rightly interprets the word, 
% Year Sovalor, or Divi Potes, the Powerful and Mighty 
« Gods. Which  Cabiri being plainly the Hebrew 
« H gives juſt occaſion to ſulpect, that this ancient 
« tradition of three divine hypoſtaſes (unqueſtionably 
tc entertained by Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato ap ey 
« the Greeks, and probably by the Egyptians and Per- 
« fians) ſprung originally from the Hebrews,” 


M 3 Your 
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«Your interpretations are directly oppoſite 
to ancient uſage. Allegories were formerly 
adopted, in order to clothe mean and impure 
things in a comely dreſs, and to inveſt them 
with a dignity, which did not naturally be- 
long to them. But, according, to your ex- 
poſitions, the moſt auguſt and chaſte things 
are recorded in moſt ers language. Why 
were not things ſtated in literal terms? Was 
there no danger in making gods adulterers ? 
If the ſhade of allegorical obſcurity had not 
involved the ſubject; the truth would have 
been obvious to the learner, and the dignity 
of the Gods would have been preſerved, in- 
violate.” P. 186. 

The moſt eminent of the Greek fathers of 
the third century was Origen. He was edu- 
cated at Alexandria, and one of his name was 
a icholar of Ammonius. Whether it was he, 
or a Pagan philoſopher, is not quite ſo cer- 
tain. He was a man of great induſtry, ge- 
nius, and learning. But his judgment was 
not always able to moderate the fervor of his 
imagination. He was a warm admirer of 
Philo, and adopted without reſerve the alle- 
gorical mode of interpreting Scripture, which 
an injudicious uſe of his principles in the ſe- 
cond century had introduced into the church 
of Chriſt. | 5 
Like the Valentinians, he maintained, that 
Apxn, Beginning, indicated a perſon; and diſ- 
courſing upon the firſt e — St. John's 

" Goſpel, 
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Goſpel, he ſays, that it may ſignify the fu- 
preme Being: "Thus * The Word was in the 
— will ſignify, that it was in God 


the father *, Chriſt is alſo the beginning, 


being the wiſdom of God and ** the begin- 
ning of his ways.“ [Proverbs vir. 22. Thus, 
commenting upon the firſt verſe in the book 


of Geneſis, In the beginning God created 


the heaven and the earth, he ſays, What is 
the beginning of all chings but our Lord and 
Saviour Chriſt Jeſus, the firſt-begotten of 
every creature? In this beginning therefore, 
that is, in his word or reaſon, God made the 
heaven and the earth. Hom. in Gen. C. 1. 
P. 1. Like Plotinus he ſays, the father is 
in all reſpects one and ſimple; but our Sa- 
viour is many Þ, on account of the variety 


of his names and relations, as being the way, 


the truth, and the life, as being wiſdom 
and righteouſneſs, and ſanctification and re- 
demption—av]oaantux, the prototype of the 
truth, which is in reaſonable ſouls, P. 99. 


—aurodnawruvy 1 gde, ſubſtantial righ- 


teouſneſs. P, i00.—proceeding from the fa- 
ther, as will does from mind. He terms him 
the living and, as it were, animated incor- 


poreal ſubſtance of various theorems, con- 
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taining the reaſons of all things.* He diſtin- 
guiſhes the divine intelle& or wiſdom from 
the logos, though he aſſigns them both to 
Chriſt. - For the Scriptures ſo explicitly de- 
clare the logos, to which they attribute the 
creation, to have been Chriſt, the ſecond per- 
ſon, that he could not, as Plotinus did, aſſign 
it an hypoſtaſis diſtin from intellect, and 
denominate it the third perſon in the divine 
nature. Having quoted Pfalm xLv. 1. 
he ſays, the heart ſignifies the intellectual 
power of God, the logos that power, which 
declares the things contained in it ; and he 
ſays, that the logos always was in wiſdom. 
1 
in explaining the derivation of the third 
perſon of the Holy Trinity, he approaches 
very near the doctrine of Plotinus. The 
Holy Ghoſt,” ſays he, © ſeems to ſtand in 
need of the Son, who adminiſters to his ſub- 
ſiſtence, not only that he might he, but alſo 
that he might be wiſe, and reaſonable, and 
juſt, and whatever elſe we ought to under- 
ſtand him to be, by a participation of the 
forementioned conceptions of Chriſt T. And 
«TIT | . I think, 
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I think, that the Holy Spirit communicates 
the matter, if I may ſo call it, of the gifts 
from God to thoſe, who are ſanctified by him 
and the participation of him, the ſaid mat- 
ter of the gifts being wrought by God, ad- 
miniſtered by Chriſt, and ſuſtained by the 
Holy Spirit.“ | | 

This likewiſe bears ſome reſemblance tg 
what Philo fays of the divine powers : prin- 


ciples, which Origen, unawed by the exam- 


le of Praxeas and the Patripaſſians, whoſe 
ereſy probably ſprung from them, has in 
other places expreſsly applied to the ſecond 
and third perſons of the bleſſed Trinity. In 
his firſt Homily on Iſaiah (P. 624.) he ſays, 
that the two ſeraphim, who ſtood round the 
throne, were our Lord Jeſus and the Holy 
Spirit. He quotes the authority of Philo for 
this interpretation in both the third chapter 
of the firſt book, (P. 757.) and in the ſecond 
chapter of the fourth book, (P. 843.) of his 
treatiſe egi Ap. | | | 
It is not eaſy to aſcertain exactly the pre- 
ciſe opinions of ſo fanciful an interpreter, and 
ſo looſe a reaſoner as Origen, But this, I 
think, we may venture to affirm, that they 
were not ſo exceptionable, as the principles 
and reaſonings, which he advanced in the de- 
fence and explanation of them. His princi- 
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ples and reaſonings contain in them the ſeeds 
of many hereſies; but he often proteſts againſt 
thoſe heretical applications of them, and ad- 
vances, in oppoſition, ſound doctrines. | 
_ The moſt important hereſy, which ſprung 
up in the third century, was that of Sabel- 
lius; whether we conſider it in itſelf or in 
it's conſequences. He adopted the uſual me- 
thod of explaining the nature of the Son, 
by ſtating him to be the wiſdom or the rea- 
ſon of the Father. But he maintained, that 
the reaſon of God was identically the ſame 
with God, conſtituting one perſon with the 
father; in the ſame manner as a man toge- 
ther with his reaſon compoſes one man *. 

Thus the ſame perſon, being really one but 
having two names, is at one time the father, 
and at another time his own fon F. 

This opinion of Sabellius was embraced by 
ſome biſhops of Pentapolis in Upper Libya; 
inſomuch that ſcarcely any other doctrine re- 
lative to the ſon of God was taught in the 
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churches of thoſe parts . Dionyſius, biſhop 
of Alexandria, to whom the care of | thoſe 
churches belonged; ſent and counſelled thoſe, 
who had been guilty, to relinquiſh that im- 
pious doctrine, and return to the true faith; 
When he found, that his expoſtulations had 
not produced the intended effect, he wrote 
them a letter, in which he undertook to 


prove the falſhood of the doctrine, which - 


they were ſo ſtrenuous in propagating. In 


this letter, while he was perhaps too ear- 


neſtly inſiſting upon the difference between 
the father and the ſon, he made uſe of rea- 
ſonings and expreſſions, which ſeemed to ſome 
men to entrench too much upon the dignity 
of the ſecond perſon of the Holy Trinity. 
However, when he was accuſed, he extricated 
himſelf from the difficulty either by retract- 
ing his error, or by explaining away the ſeem- 
ingly offenſive paſſages in his letter, and 

ſolemn profeſſions of a true faith. Athana- 
ſius defends him by comparing his conduct 
to that of a ſkilful phyſician, who, when 
he is called in to a patient, conſiders only the 


nature of the diſorder, under which he la- 


bours, and adminiſters ſuch remedies for the 
removal of it, as, if applied without any re- 
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ference to a caſe of that particular deſcription; 


might have a tendency. to produce a malady 


of a directly oppoſite nature. 
Whatever ground there was for theſe inſi⸗ 


nuations to his prejudice, it is certain, that 
in the enſuing century the followers of Arius 
endeavoured to ſhelter themſelves under the 
authority of the name of Dionyſius. Atha- 
naſius, who carefully watched every move- 
ment of the Arians, did not ſuffer them long 
to enjoy this advantage without moleſtation. 
He compoſed, an elaborate treatiſe, in order 
to vindicate his venerable predeceſſor from 
the imputation of favouring thoſe opinions, 
for the ſuppreſſion of which he himſelf was 
exerting all the powers of a vigorous mind 
and an ardent ſpirit. 
Arius was a Preſbyter at Alexandria; and 
the hereſy, that goes by his name, and which | 
occaſioned ſo much confuſion in the church 
in the fourth century, either originated from, 
or gave riſe to, a violent conteſt between him 
and Alexander, the biſhop of Alexandria. 
Arius explained and defended his principles 
in a treatiſe, which he denominated Thalia. 
But as neither that work nor any writings of 
his opponent Alexander are extant; all the 
knowledge, that we can have of their reſpec- 
tive principles, muſt be derived from the 
writings of others. Athanaſius, who ſuc- 
ceeded Alexander in the ſee of Alexandria, 


and was conſidered from the firſt as the 
ſtrongeſt 
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ſtron geſt bulwark of the cauſe, may be ſafely 
deemed to have given a juſt re -preſentation of 
the principles of -his own party. And as he 
entered into the controverſy more deeply than 
any other; it is from him, that we have the 
beſt chance of collecting the principles of 
Arius. 
Il wiſh it to be obſerved, that I am now 
enquiring not about the reſpective doctrineg 
of the contending parties, (for thoſe are no- 
torious) but about the principles, which led 
to thoſe doctrines, and the modes of explain- 
ing them. Arius accuſed Alexander of. pro- 
felling the doctrine of Sabellius, who con- 
founded the perſons of the father and the fon. 

Alexander accuſed Arius of degrading the ſon 
to the rank of a creature. 

In order to underſtand clearly this .contro- 
verſy, it Will be proper to call to mind the 
ſophiſticated doctrines of Philo, which were 
e of heterogeneous principles, derived 
from the books of the Old Teſtament and 
the writings of Plato. Theſe doctrines were 
ſtill farther diſtorted by the early writers of 
the Chriſtian Church, and raſhly applied to 
5 the ſublime myſteries of our holy re- 

igion 

The word Aoy©- is uſed by Philo in three 
diſtinct ſenſes, in each of which it has been 
applied by Chriſtian writers to the ſecond 
rſon of the Holy Trinity. He denominates 


Dy it, firſt, The divine intellect: ſecondly, 
The 
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The conception of that intellect, the idea or 
ſyſtem of ideas, which is the production of 
it's reflex, act, and the internal object of it's 
contemplation: thirdly, The external expreſ- 
"fion of that conception. Thus, when he is 
"ſpeaking of the intelligible world, of that 
plan or pattern, which the Deity formed, be- 
Fs he. created the external world; he ſays, 
It is not. allowable to ſay, that it is in an) 
place. For as the plan, that an architect 
1256 of a city, which he is about to build, 
is not in any place, but in the ſoul of the 
artiſt; in the ſame manner the world of ideas 
can have no other place, but the divine in- 
telle&, which arranged thoſe things *. Far- 
ther on he ſays, If a man would uſe plain 
Words, he would fay, that the intelligible 
World is nothin g elſe, but the reaſonip g of 
God, While he was in the act of making the 
world . The uſe of the word in the third 
ſenſe is too common for it to be neceſſary, 
that T ſhould quote any paſſages to prove it. 
l have already produced inſtances, in which 
the early fathers applied the term in theſe ſe- 


- 


veral fignifications to Chriſt. 
If the principles of Alexander were the 
fame, as thoſe, which were advanced by Atha- 
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naſius; he applied the word Ay. to the ſe- 
cond perſon of the Holy Trinity in the firſt 
ſenſe only. When he is diſputing with the 
Arians about the eternity of the ſecond per- 
ſon, he, with an air of triumph, bids them 
add this to their queſtion, ' Whether there 
ever was a time, when the eſſentially exiſtent 
God was deſtitute of reaſon or intellect *. 
But in his expoſition of faith, in order to 
make his meaning clearly and accurately un- 
derſtood upon ſo important a ſubject, he aſ- 
ſerts this doctrine with all imaginable caution, 
to the abſolute excluſion of the explanations 
of Arius, Sabellius, and other heretics 4. He 
ſaid; that the error of the Sabellians aroſe 
from their falſe notions of this reaſon or wiſ- 
dom and word of God, which conſtitutes the 
ſecond pefſon of the Holy Trinity. They 
conceived of God as of man, and ſuppoſed, 


that the Word of God was ſimilar to that, 


which iſſues from the heart of man; and that 
the Wiſdom of God was ſuch, as that, which 
is in the ſoul of man. On this account they 
ſay, that God together with his word con- 
ſtitutes but one perſon; in the ſame manner, 
as a man together with his word or reaſon 
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compoſes but one man. Cont. Sab. Greg. 
P. 651. Upon this he. remarks, that the 
word of a man neither lives nor ſubſiſts, and 
is only the motion of a living and ſubfiſtin 
heart; and paſſes away, as ſoon as it is _— 
But the word of the Lord, as the Pſalmiſt 
declares, endureth for ever in heaven. This 
he elſewhere, calls ſubſtantial word and ſub- 
ſtantial wiſdom *. eye: entre: 41 
Arius maintained, on the contrary, that 
this principle, which ſtated the real wiſdom 
and reaſon of God to be the Son in the Holy 
Trinity, is mere Sabellianiſm. When he de- 
nied the eternity of the Son; he did not af- 
firm, that there ever was a time, when God 
was without wiſdom or reaſon. He has in 
himſelf his own wiſdom and his own reaſon, 
which is not Chriſt, but in which he made 
Chriſt . _— uh 
There are ſome paſſages in the writings of 
Athanaſius, which feem to intimate, that the 
rinciples of Arius were connected with ſome 
Fewith and Grecian ) tenets. He ſays, that 
impiety is introduced by their principles, or 
— Judaiſm, different from that contained 
in the Scriptures, which has Helleniſm cloſely 
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following it ?. In another paſſage he exhi- 
bits a more particular account of the princi- 
ples of Arius. By comparing that with a 
paſſage of the ſame import near the beginning 
of Philo Hep. Kogporr. it will be obvious, from 
what ſource Arius, as well as Tertullian, de- 
rived his notions. God, ſays he, was alone, 
and reaſon and wiſdom were not yet. But 
when he was diſpoſed to create us, he then 
made one being, and named him reaſon, and 
ſon, and wiſdom, that by means of him he 
might create us. There are then, ſays he, 
two wiſdoms: one God's own, and ſubſiſting 
with him. In this wiſdom the other, the ſon, 
was formed . In this paſſage we have the 
ſtrongeſt features of the twofold logos of 
Philo; viz. The intelligible world, which he 
calls alſo the reaſoning of God when he was 
in the act of creating the world, the pattern 
according to which this ſenſible world was 
made: and ſecondly, The wiſdom and intel- 
lect of God, in which that pattern, the in- 
telligible world, was formed. Athanaſius in 
a great number of places controverts the prin- 
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ciple of Azius, that the ſon was produced on 
our. account, and for the Pa s- purpoſe of 
forwarding our creation; and that he is called 
the wiſdom of God in a figurative ſenſe, on 
account of the great diſplay, Which his na- 
ture exhibits, of the divine wiſdom, in which 
he was formed. 

Theſe modes of explanation __ defence 
were now ſo thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and from 
this time aſſumed ſo regular a form, that it 
is neee to n the ſubject farther. 


C O N- 


( 161 ) 
CONCLUSION. 


TI E inferences, which I would draw from 
the preceding inveſtigation, are two: 
Firſt, That a Trinity of Perſons in the divine 
nature was the genuine and peculiar doctrine 
of the primitive Chriſtian Church. Secondly, 
That it is extremely dangerous to affect to be 
wiſe in holy things above what is written in 
the word of God. Oy, 
I. How much ſoever the early writers of 
the Church differ in their method of explain- 
ing the nature of the three divine perſons, 
and their relation to each other; they are in 
a manner unanimous in their profeſſion of the 
general doctrine. The great and important 
queſtion ſeems to be, From whence did they 
derive this opinion? Moſt of the defenders 
and oppoſers of this doctrine in modern times 
agree in maintaining, that the doctrine of the 

rinity is delivered. and inculcated in the 
writings of Plato. Hence the orthodox con- 
clude, that, though this great myſtery is more 
fully ſet forth in the Holy Scriptures, and 

derives it's chief authority from Keine reve- 
: N 2 lation; 
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lation; yet, either the doctrine itſelf is con- 
nial to the mind of man, and regularly de- 
ducible from principles of reaſon; or that it 
was handed down in the heathen world by 
uninterrupted tradition from remote anti- 
quity. The oppoſers of our faith, on the 
contrary, infer from the ſame premiſes, that 
the doctrine itlelf is no part of genuine Chriſ- 
tianity: that it is the natural production of 
philoſophy, falſely ſo called: and that it was 
introduced into the Church of Chriſt by men, 
who with their ſubtilties diſtorted the grace- 
ful form, and corrupted the ſimplicity of our 


holy religion. 
In the courſe of the preceding enquiry, I 
have found myſelf obliged to differ in ſome 
points from both thoſe parties. After a mi- 
nute and impartial examination of the writ- 
ings of Plato, I cannot find any thing, which 
ſufficiently proves him to have had even an 
obſcure knowledge of the myſterious doctrine 
of the Trinity. None of his immediate fol- 
lowers taught it: none of his perſonal ene- 
mies or philoſophical rivals urged it as an ob- 
jection againſt him: none of the ſects, which 
branched off from the academy, profeſſed ir. 
When the arts and learning of Greece were 
imported into Italy: when poets, philoſo- 
hers, and ſtateſmen confidered it as the 
moſt noble employment inter ſylvas Academi 
"quzrere verum: when Plato was eſteemed to 
have ſpoken, as it were, the oe Eh Of 
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Gods; and all the ingenuity and eloquenee 
of Rome were exerted, to unfold his princi- 
ples, and recommend his concluſions—dur- 
ing this long and enlightened period, no traces 
are to be found; in the works of heathen 
writers, of this FRY this ee doc- 
trine. . * 
The diſcovery was not made} till philoſs: 
phets became Chriſtians, and Chriſtians be- 
came philoſophers.” The converted®philoſo< 
pher endeavoured to ſhew to his unconverted 
brethren the ſuperior brilliancy of the light, 
which he enjoyed as a Chriſtian. To this 
purpoſe he contended, that Chriſtianity was 
not without it's evidences even among them- 
ſelves: that intimations of the ſublime doc- 
trines of revelation were to be found in the 
writings of the philoſophers of Greece: that 
thoſe ſages, to whom they looked up with fo 
much reverence, had nothing whereof to 
glory: that they were mere retailers of ſcraps 
and fragments from holy writ, mutilated by 
their ignorance, and obſcured by their ſpe- 
culations. 
The conceit was | captivatia gt it was ſeized 
with avidity. The Apologiſt urged the Pa- 
gan to approach the pure fountain of God's 
word, and not to drink of the muddy ſtream 
of human ſpeculation. The Chriſtian teacher, 
while he traced out fanciful reſemblances, 


conveyed to his hearers a great idea of the 
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2 of bis koowledge and the ſabtütr of 
s Wit. 

If the Gant: tended at all to procuete 
the progreſs. of Chriſtianity ; it did fo for a 
very ſhort time. Error is multiform, and it's 
cauſe may be advanced in ten thouſand dif- 
ferent ways. But nothing, that is not en- 
tirely founded on fact, and perfectly conform- 
able to the nature of things, can coaleſce 

with the ſimple texture of truth, or accor 
With the ſymmetry of it's parts. The un- 

patural conjunction will inevitably, ſooner or 
later, weaken the good cauſe, which it was 
intended to ſupport. It is, to uſe the words 
of the prophet Iſaiah, a ſtaff of a broken 
reed, whereon, if a man lean, it will go into 
his hand, and pierce it. So are falſe con- 
ceits to all, that truſt in them. The battery 
was ſoon turned againſt Chriſtianity by the 
ſaphiſts of thoſe times. 

The author of our holy profeſſion dike loin | 
ed all compromiſe and communication with 
the ſeyeral religions of the heathen world, 
which he repreſented to lie in darkneſs: and 
the ſhadow of death. He was a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and roſe with healing on 
his wings. He told his followers, — no 
one knew the father, but the ſon, and he 
to whom the ſon ſhould reveal him. He un- 
folded ſuch myſteries concerning the divine 
nature and proceedings, as even the angels of 
God had before deſired in vain to look into. 

The 
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The diſputers of this world ſoon ſaw the 
advantage, which the indiſcreet preachers of 
our holy religion gave them againſt the high 


claims of their maſter and his immediate fol- 


lowers ; and they availed themſelves of it to 
the utmoſt extent. They readily admitted 
the ſuppoſed fact, that the doctrines con- 
tained in the writings of Plato, and thoſe 
propounded in the Goſpel, were eſſentially 
the ſame. But the concluſion, which they 
drew from this common principle, was widely 
different from that, which was held forth b 
the Chriſtians. They denied, that the Holy 
Scriptures were the original fountain of all 
wiſdom. They maintained, en the contrary, 
that the founders of the different ſects of 
Grecian philoſophy and popular mythology,. 
more eſpecially Plato, derived their informa- 
tion from the ſame ſource, as the author of 
Chriſtianity ; which was no other, than the 
genuine dictates of reaſon and nature, Where 
then, they triumphantly aſked, is the ſupe- 
riority for which yau contend, over all the 
nations of the earth ? Why do you call upon 
us to relinquiſh the wiſe and 'venerable ſyſ- 
tems and inſtitutions of our anceſtors, when 
you have nothing eſſentially different to offer 
us in their ſtead ? 

The ſophiſts of thoſe times fatisfied them- 
ſelves with the poſitions, that the characte- 
riſtic doctrines of Chriſtianity were really, 
though obſcurely, taught in the writings of 

 N+4 Plato; 
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Plato; and that they were concealed, under 
allegories in the fables of popular mythology. 
The ſtate of religion and philoſophy did not 
admit of the poſſibility of their going farther 
than this point at that time. It was reſerved 
for the diſputers of later ages to aſſert, that 
thoſe profound doctrines are in truth no part 
of genuine Chriſtianity: that they were, the 
ſubtil inventions of men: and that they were 
originally introduced into Chriſtianity from the 
writings of Plato. As this aſſertion has been 
frequently repeated, though without the ſha- 
dow of a proof, it deſerved a minute enquiry. 
In affertions of this kind, ſome particular 
time or perſon muſt be pointed out, in order 
to give a kind of plauſibility to the thing al- 
ſerted. Juſtin Martyr has been almoſt una- 
voidably fixed upon in the inſtance before us. 
To. have carried up the general, corruption 
much nearer to the time of the apoſtles would 
have been ſcarcely conſiſtent with probability. 
To have brought it down lower would have 
been impoffible; as the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity is manifeſtly aſſerted in the works of 
that Apologiſt. He was, moreover, famili- 
arly converſant with the principles of Plato 
and other Grecian philoſophers, before he 
embraced Chriſtianity ; and he was particu- 
larly fond of proving to his unconverted bre- 
thren, the ſuperior advantages, which he de- 
rived from the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, 
in conſequence of the originality, the purity — 


— 


* 
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and the extent of the diſcoveries relating to 
divine things, that were contained in them. 

If Juſtin derived his opinion of a Trinity 
of Perſons in the divine nature from the writ- 
ings of Plato, and from thence tranſplanted 
them into Chriſtianity; either he adopted 
the received notions of the Platoniſts of his 
own or preceding times; or by his ſagacity 
he had diſcovered in the writings of Plato 
ſome doctrines, which had eſcaped the ſcru- 
tiny and penetration of all others. That. Juſtin 
by his ſagacity diſcovered what had eluded 
the diligent-ſearch of the long liſt of ſages of 
Greece and Rome, who flouriſhed between 
the days of Plato and the ſecond century of 
the Chriſtian ra, is, I conceive, what our 
opponents will not be very forward to ad- 
vance, or even admit. If they affirm, that 
the followers of Plato had actually diſcovered 
that doctrine in his writings, and had openly 
and explicitly avowed it in or before the days 
of Juſtin; it reſts upon them to prove it. As 
far as my reſearches have extended, I have 
not been able to find any one inſtance, in 
which the doctrine had been maintained by 
Pagan philoſophers *, in the ſame plain and 

„ decided 


* The high eſtimation, in which Lord Montboddo 
and Dr. Heberden' are defervedly held by the learned 
world, obliges me to take notice of the following note 
in that noble Lord's Treatiſe on the Origin and Progreſs 
of Language, Book II. C. 17. P. 339.—< A learned and 
worthy gentleman of my acquaintance 1n — "— 

. eber- 


decided manner, as by the Fathers of the 

Chriftian Church. By theſe it was propound- 
ed, as the criterion of their orthodoxy, as the 
1 faith. But the culti- 
s of human wiſdom appear to have been 
total ſtrangers to it; till it was diſcloſed to 
them by a teacher of - philoſophy, who had 
been educated in the boſom of Chriſtianity. 
Then, and not tilf then, they uſed it, as a 


Heberden, ſhowed me a paſſage in Seneca's Conſolatio 
ad Helviam, from which it appears, that it (the doctrine 
of the Trinity) was known to the Stoics, His words 
are, ſpeaking of the misfortune that had befallen this wo- 
man: Id actum eſt, mihi crede, ab illo, quiſquis forma- 
tor univerſi fuit, ſive ille Deus eſt potens omnium, five 
incorporalis ratio, ingentium operum artifex, ſive divinus 
ſpiritus, per omnia maxima & minima æquali intentione 
iffuſus, five fatum & immutabilis cauſarum inter ſe co- 
rentium ſeries. Senecæ Conſol. ad Helviam, cap. 8. 
edit. Lipſii, p. 77. To my mind this paſſage does not 
appear to have the leaſt tendency towards proving the 
oint, in ſupport of which it is cited. I ſhould as ſoon 
4 ertake to prove, that Pope inculcated the doctrine of 
the Trinity, from the laſt line of the firſt ſtanza in his 


Pnirerſal Prayer: | 
| Father of all! in ev'ry age | 
In ev'ry clime ador'd, 


By-ſaint, by ſavage, and by ſ 
Fehoah, Fove, or Lord! a 


The poet aſſerts, that the firſt cauſe is worſhipped by 
men in all ſtates, however they may differ about the 
name, by which they addreſs him. In like manner che 
philoſopher refers the calamity to the appointment of the 
ſupreme Being, however he may have been characterized 
1 and by whatever appellation he is to be 


inguiſhed. 
| key 
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key to unlock the abſtract ſubtilties of Plato, 
and to throw a decent veil over the extravagant 
and licentious. fables of Pagan mythology. 

Again, the manner in which Plotinus con- 
dudts his argumentation, is an object deſery- 

our attention. The Chriſtian opened the 
facred volume; and, as he read; he found, 
or believed that he found, the profound doc- 
trine of the Trinity of Perſons in the Godhead 
revealed in it. The truth of the doctrine he 
reſted upon the authority of Holy Writ. For 
an explanation of the nature of thoſe beings 
' whom it concerns, and of the relation which 
they bear to each other, where his heavenly 
gude was ſilent, he had recourſe to the ſub- 
tilties of human wit. This was the natural 
courſe for thoſe to take, who derived their 
information. from another, and reſted the 
truth of their tenets upon the authority of 
their teacher. 

But this was not the Gurt which Plo- 
tinus followed. His object was not to prove 
the truth of the doctrine by the authority of 
Plato, but to bend the — of Plato to 
a conſiſtency with the doctrine. He does 
not even profeſs to have learned it from that 
great maſter of philoſophy; but undertakes 
to deduce it by general reaſoning from abſtract 
notions of entity, mind, and ſoul. Having 
thus drawn his concluſions, he next applies 
them in illuſtration of the doctrines of Plato. 
This, 
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This, Iconceive, is the exact courſe, which 
a man would purſue, who had derived the 
doctrine from — ſource, and wiſhed ta 
prove, that it was alſo to be faund in the 
writings of Plato, I aſk, Would any one, but 
a man thus circumſtanced, have diſcovered 
this profound doctrine in the ſtory of the birth 
of. — or in the 1 able of 
Cronus, Rhea, and Jupiter? io 50m 
Iwill not dwell upon the incoubflebojes; 
that frequently occur in the explanations; 
which are given by the advocates for the Pla- 
tonic Trinity. They are obliged. by their 
ſyſtem to make the mythological Ze; ſome- 
times the firſt, ſometimes the ſecond, and 
fometimes the third hypoſtaſis. And in their 
interpretations of Plato, they ſometimes make 
nupy©- the firſt, ves the ſecond; and uu 
the third hypoſtaſis : at other times they 
make dn , at other times wiz vp 
duypna,' at other times 'uxn the ſecond * 
poſtaſis. 
II. The ſecond inference, which I would 
make from the preceding inveſtigation is, 
that it is extremely dangerous to affect to be 
wiſe in holy things, above what is written in 
the word of God. It is to this diſpoſition, 
J conceive, that we are to attribute, in a 
reat meaſure, the preſent miſerable condition 
f the Jewiſh nation. They would not be 
ſatisfied with that degree f information, 


which Jehovah nn to give them, 
5 of 
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of the order of his diſpenſations, and of the 


nature of that being, who was to come from 

| God as their Saviour and their King. They 

raſhly ſpeculated upon things, that were not 
Hed and they framed to. themſelves a 


ſyſtem of belief, 7 different from 2:51 0 


truth. Hence, when in the fulneſs of time 
God ſent his ſon into the world, the world 
knew him not: when he came unto his own, 
his own received him not. 
The fame ſpirit of curioſity and deſire of 
prying into heavenly things have, though in 
a different manner, produced very pernicious 
conſequences in the Church of Chriſt. 

The writings of Philo Judzus furniſhed 
the Fathers of the Chriſtian Church with the 


fatal means of deceiving themſelves and others. 


The figurative language, in which that au- 
thor delivered himſelf concerning the Logos, 
whenever he meant by it either the divine in- 
telle&, it's internal operation, the ideal ob- 
ject of it's contemplation, or the external 
expreſſion of it, led them to imagine, that 
he attributed to it a real and eſſential perſo- 
nality. From the epithets, - affixed to this 
ſuppoſed perſon, they naturally conceived, 
that he could be no other than our Lord and 
Saviour, ' Jeſus Chriſt, To make this plau- 
ſible they maintained, that what was g= 


preſſed by the word Logos, was not in God, 


as it was in man, a mere power, or operation, 
or notion, or word ; but was a real and hving 
9 fg {ubitance, 
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ſubſtance, poſſefſed of a perſonality diſtin 
from the great principle of exiſtence, to which 
it belonged. This received countenance from 
the doctrines of Plato, that ideas were moſt 

Yroperly the real entities. | 

/ Hence was deviſed the metaphyſical argu- 
ment for the eternity of the ſecond perſon of 
the Trinity, which was built upon this plain 
and incontrovertible maxim, that God the 
father could never have been deſtitute of rea- 
ſon. Hence the ſecond perſon is called by 
Athanaſius fubſtantial Logos and ſubſtantial 
Wifdom. Hence aroſe the conceit, that he 
flowed” neceflarily from the divine intellect 
exerted on itſelf. Hence Origen ſtyles him, 
The living and, as it were, animated ſub- 
ſtance of various theorems, containing the 
reaſons of all things: 558 
It unfortunately happened, that many ſig- 
nal hereſies were produced by men's accept- 
ing a falſe hypotheſis and an erroneous expla- 
nation, and turning them againſt the doc- 
trine, for the illuſtration of which they were 
deviſed. —The Gnoftics, preſuming that 
every production of the divine intelle& was 
neceſſarily a ſubſtance, imagined an almoſt 
infinite number of ſuch productions, and at- 
tempted to explain by them the origin of 
thoſe ſeveral orders of Aons, which confti- 
tuted ſo ſtriking a part of the eaſtern philo- 
ſophy. * "IN 
* Praxeas, 
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Praxeas and Sabellius admitted, that Chrift 


was the intelle& and wiſdom of God the fa- 


ther, and thence concluded, that he was one 
with him, as well in perſonality as in eſſence; 
thus attempting to ſubvert a doctrine by 
means of an hypotheſis, which was founded; 
if it had any foundation at all, upon the ſup- 
poſed truth of that doctrine, and which was 
advanced, not to prove, but to explain it. 

Arius ſeems to have felt the force of the 
reaſoning of Praxeas and Sabellius; but he 
was too well ver ſed in the Scriptures not to 
ſee, that a diſtin& perſonality is in them at- 


tributed to Chriſt. He therefore perceived 


Fo 


the neceſſity. of projecting a new mode of de- 
fence ; but, like many others, who had 


before him, he embraced hypothetical ex- 


planations, to the injury of the truth, which 
was to be explained. He acknowledged with 
Praxeas and Sabellius, that the real intellect 
or wiſdom of God was no other than God 
himſelf. He admitted with Tertullian, that 
the immediate production of the divine in- 
tellect was neceſſarily a living ſubſtance. 
Hence he maintained, that Chriſt was, what 
Philo called the intelligible world; or, as 
Origen ſtyled him, the living and animated 


ſubſtance of various theorems, containing the 


reaſons of all things; denominated Logos, 
and Son, and Wiſdom, though not the real 


wiſdom of God, yet formed in it; not exiſt- 


ing from all eternity, but created on our ac- 
a N count, 


1 


— —— — — —ũ— : — — 
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count, that God by means of him might 
SET: ͤuu— fn; 923910 0 20177 
Thus it appears, that, though Chriſtians 
did not, as has been maintained by ſome, de- 
rive the great and characteriſtic doctrines of 
their holy profeſſion from the impure fource 
of Pagan philoſophy; they did, at a very carly 
period indeed, adopt principles and modes of 
interpretatjon, which but ill accorded with 
the ſimplicity of the Goſpel. They preſumed 
to intrude with unhallowed ſtep into the ſanc- 
tuary of the moſtHigh, and to attempt with 
ſacrilegious hands to tear off the veil from 
thoſe auguſt myſteries, which God himſelf 
had concealed from human fight. The event 
was ſuch, as might naturally have been ex- 
peed. - Profeſſing themſelves to be wile, 
they became fools; and God gave many of 
them up unto a reprobate mind. All the ex- 


* So ſtrongly was this hypotheſis rooted in the minds 
of men, that it was not even yet abandoned; and Arius 
has been cembated on his own ground. . It has been ad- 
mitted, that Chriſt was the intelligible world, containing 
the ideas of all things. Vet ftill his proper eternity has 
been maintained upon metaphyſical principles. The di- 
vine intellect is from it's own nature ever active. Before 
all external creation it was employed from eternity in an 
internal contemplation of the — pattern of the things, 
which were in due time to be created. The reader may 
ſee this argument very ingeniouſly drawn out and enforced 
by Norris, in his Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible World; 
who, in the true ſpirit of his ſyſtem, maintains, that all 
things were made not by Chriſt, but according to Chriſt, 
that is, according to thoſe ideas or patterns, which com- 
pole his eſſence. | | | 
7 travagances 
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travagances and impurities of the ſeveral or- 
ders of Gnoſtics, all the impiety of Praxeas 
and Sabellius, the hereſy of Arius, and the 
bloody contentions, which rent in ſunder the 
Eaſtern Church, and paved the way for the 
reception of the impoſtures of Mahomet, are 
to be referred to this ſource. Hence alſo 
have ariſen many of thoſe diſputes and bitter 
reproaches, which in latter days have diſ- 
graced the Chriſtian name, and injured the 
cauſe: of genuine piety. Hence was derived 
the moſt opprobrious of all imputations, that 
the ſublime doctrine of the Trinity, the diſ- 
tinguiſhing feature of Chriſtianity in every 
age, was drawn from the dregs of Pagan phi- 
loſophy. This ſhould ſerve as a warning to 
men, if any thing can, to confine themſelves 
in their reſearches within the bounds, that 
have been preſcribed to them by divine wiſ- 
dom, and to fatisfy themſelves with ſuch 
communications, as God has thought proper 
to make, of his nature and diſpenſations. 

If they would act wiſely ; they ſhould exert 
their faculties, firſt, in proving the authen- 
ticity of revelation ; ſecondly, in aſcertaining 
the genuine ſenſe of it. For they may be well 
aſſured, that, if God has made to men any re- 
velation of his nature and diſpenſations; he 
has revealed as much, as is proper for them 
to know, in their preſent circumſtances. Nay, 
if they attempt to proceed a ſtep farther, than 


their heavenly guide has condeſcended to con- 
O duct 
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duct them; they will not only be diſappointed 
in their expectation of making any real pro- 
greſs, but will even be led out of the way, 
and removed much farther from the object of 
their yain purſuit, than if they had ſtopped 
at the point, where divine Providence had ſet 
them their bounds, that they ſhould not paſs. 
Of this every one is ſenſible, with reſpect 
to preceding diſpenſations. We are all ready 
to acknowledge, that the intimation, with 
which God favoured Adam, reſpecting the 
ſeed of the woman, was adapted with won- 
derful wiſdom and mercy to his particular 
ſituation: that it conveyed the preciſe degree 
of information, which the otherwiſe deſperate 
ſtate of the affairs of our firſt parent required: 
but that it was not ſufficient to enable him to 
trace out that amazing ſcheme of Providence, 
which the divine Being afterwards vouchſafed 
in the fulneſs of time gradually to diſcloſe to 
the ſons of men. —The ſame obſervation will 
apply to every period of the Patriarchal and 
Jewiſh diſpenſations; till God ſent his Son 
into the world in the likeneſs of finful fleſh, 
when perhaps as much of the myſtery of god- 
lineſs was revealed, as is requiſite to be known 
by man in this our ſtate of pilgrimage. 
As ſo extraordinary an atonement was made 
for the tranſgreſſion of our firſt parents and the 
depravity of their poſterity; the diſplay of 
that ſtupendous proceeding ſeems well cal- 
culated to produce in men a ſtrong ſenſe . 
2M the 


3 
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the heinous nature of fin, and a dread and 
abhorrence of its pollutions. It is the lan- 
guage of religion, that we are to conſider this 
world as a ſtate of diſcipline, preparatory to 
a future life of ſuperior excellence and en- 
joyment; and we have every reaſon to believe, 
from the repreſentations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that Chriſt will reign at the head of 


his faints in his kingdom of glory. In this 
view it is eaſy to perceive, how expedient it 


was, that we, who are hereafter to be his 
ſubjects, ſhould, in this our ſtate of difcipline, 
have ſome intimation of the dignity of our 
Lord and Maſter. But it does not thence 
follow, that it is either expedient or conſiſtent 
with the limited nature of our faculties, that 
the myſteries of the divine nature ſhould be 
completely unfolded to us; or that we, who 
cannot fully comprehend the internal conſti- 
tution of the moſt common object, which is 
expoſed to our ſenſes, ſhould be encouraged 
to pry into the deep receſſes of that Being, 
whoſe goings forth have been of old from 


everlaſting. Error, and many times impiety, 


muſt be the conſequence of ſo raſh and over- 
weening a conceit of our own abilities. It 
þecomes us rather, and will be found in the 
end to be moſt conſiſtent with our true in- 
tereſt, to be ſatisfied with that portion of light, 
which God himſelf has imparted to us in his 
holy word; and not to flatter ourſelves, that 
we ſhall be able to encreaſe it by a pretended 
| O 2 philo- 
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pbiloſophy and vain deceit, after the tradi- 
tions of men, after the rudiments of the world, 
and nqt after Chriſt—Hac fere dicere habui 
de Naturã Deorum, non ut eam tollerem, ſed 
ut intelligeretis, quam eſſet obſcura, & quam 
difficiles explicatus haberet. 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. III. 39. 
In a former * treatiſe I undertook to de- 
. kg that true philoſophy has no ten- 
dency to undermine divine . revelation, and 
that a well-grounded philoſopher may be a 
true chriſtian ;. that the legitimate object of 
philoſophy, as well as of revelation, is truth: 
that the purſuit of this object, by a careful 
attention to and inveſtigation of the appear- 
ances and operations of nature, has a direct 
tendency to enliven and invigorate the intel- 
lectual powers: and that the poſſeſſion of it 
enlarges the capacity of the mind, and pre- 
pares it for the reception and right apprehen- 
fion of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, —ln this 
I have endeavoured to point out ſome ſtrik- 
ingly pernicious effects, which have ariſen 
from the raſh attempt of men to explain the 
moſt profound myſteries 6f the nature and 
eflence of God by the vain and groundleſs 
conceits of ſpeculative ſophiſts; inſtead of 
confining themſelves to an inveſtigation of the 
moral character of the Deity by the united 


* Tbe diſſertation, to which the honorary prize was 
adjudged by Teyler's Theological Society at Haarlem, 1 ja 
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aid of reaſon and revelation, and of the duties; 
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which reſult from the ſeveral. relations, that 
he bears to them, of Creator, Preſerver, Ro- 
deemer, Sanctifier, and Judge. 


ing the uſe and abuſe of reaſon, hen appliod 


I find, that in thus aſerting * illuſtrat⸗ 


to religion, I have conformed, without being 
aware of it at the time, to the opinion ef -a 
man, whoſe comprehenſive and penetrating 
mind has contributed not a little towards ad- 
vancing true philoſophy to that exalted ſtate 
of dignity, which it at preſent ſo juſtly poſ- 
ſeſſes. I will produce this teſtimony as the 


concluſion of the whole. 
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* By the contemplation of nature to induce 
and enforce the acknowledgment of God, 
and to demonſtrate his power, providence, 
and goodneſs, is an excellent argument, 
and hath been excellently handled by divers. 
But on the other fide, out of the contem- 
plation of nature, or ground of human 
knowledges, fo induce ahy verity or per- 
ſuaſion concerning the points of faith, is 
in my judgment not fate : Da fidei, quæ 
fidei ſunt. For the heathen themſelves 
conclude as much in that excellent and di- 
vine fable of the golden chain : That Gods 
and men were not able to draw Jupiter down 
to the earth; but, contrarrwiſe, Fupiter was 
able to draw them up to heaven. 
* So as we ought not to attempt to draw 
down, or ſubmit the myſteries of God to 
our 
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. our reaſon; but, contrariwiſe, to raiſe and 

* advance our reaſon to the divine truth. 
So as in this part of knowledge, touching 

% divine philoſophy, I am fo far from noting 
% any deficience, as I rather note an exceſs: 
« .whereunto I have digreſſed, becauſe of the 
extreme prejudice, which both religion and 
% 'philoſophy have received, and may receive, 
% by being commixed together; as that which 
4 undoubtedly will make an heretical religion, 
and an imaginary and fabulous philoſophy.” 
Bacon of the Advancement of Learning. 
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ERRATA. 
Iatroduttion, Page 1. Line 4. from bottom inſert a comma after 


2. 
4 


Inveſtigation, &c. 2. 
55 EY Note 


Note 
21. Note 
22. 

28. Note 
41. 


63. 
66. 


96. 
97. 


101. Note 
111. Note 
46. 
119. 
127. 


« principles. 
. inſert @ comma after © exiſtence.” 
8. n/ert a comma after animals,” 
2. from bottom inſert à comma 
40 true. 5 
19. glace @ ſemicolon afer © wile.” 
* read To A4 For. | 
8. read . 
10. for x, Jow read xc Ta dv 
13. after yryreolas place ; _ 
1. place à comma after ** virtue.“ 
5. read Tsp+Popats- 
10. expunge ** Par.” 
11. add Ed. Par. 1640, ; 
2. for * of” read and.“ 
19. place a comma after ** reaſon,” 
5. after reti ? inſert . 
2. read pub nos. 
3. read tt ara, and after Feporra 
enjert T1y. fer D 
4. ter Tpa@ric im — 
6. for 101. read yuyvoiles 
7. read a - 
Fl e a comma after ** 
. for * them” read him.“ | 
12. place a comma efter principles.“ 
5- place a comma after OE” | 
7. place a period after dialogue.” 
20. for * generally” read © general.” 
2. for Ty read tw. 
5- and 6. read weraruuCar 
4. from bottom for woe read wonace 
7. for * conſtitute” read conſtitutes.” 
5. from bottom read y.. 
15. inſert a comma after © thoſe.” 
24 read rò po. 
5- inſert a ſemicolon after © Plato.” 
3. pou a comma after ** muſic.” 
2. from bottom for ur read Tavta. 
2. from bottom read vhz5r nx 
2. from bottom expunge comma after 
latter.“ The reference at © writings” 
—EZ & (OiAwvoc) K. T. X. ſhould 
be at ** Photius,” page 96. 
5. for ruppnras read mpwEnlags 
4. trom bottom for YN VNMhc read YEVVN{ les 
g. expunge comma after © God.” 
14. expunge that.“ 
5. from bottom for ** become” read 


«© became.“ 


440, Note 13. face a comma after &us expunge 


Note 


« period” after »;—thus 76 by dg, 
VHC xai Ov» 


19. for vw arg; read d et. 


